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Coming Events 


MBARRASSMENTS are often caused by conflicting dates of the many religious or 
ganizations. The convenience of many could often be served if dates of im- 
portant gatherings were known long enough in advance so that other meetings 
could be planned accordingly. The BULLETIN will print a calendar of the more 
important scheduled meetings, especially of interdenominational organizations, so 
far as the information is furnished to the Editor. 


EVENT PLACE DATE 
Administrative Committee, Federal Counce of Churches___New York, N, Y. ~------- April 9 
Executive Committee, Federal Council’s Commission on the 

Church and Race Relations) 2— =) ae Tuskegee, Alas 2222-2225 April 8 * 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation ________________ Tuskegee; Ala: <2> 52222 April 8-10 
Quadrennial Convention, International Council of Religious , 

Education ==. 22) 322 ee eee Se Birmingham, Ala. ___-__~- April 12-19 
National Convention, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 

tions a3!) 2 ee ee Milwaukee, Wis. ________ April 21-27 
Biennial Student Assembly Young Women’s Christian 

Association! [25:2 3.5 Basie eee ALS... re Milwaukee, Wis. ________ April 21-27 
Conference of Community Churches __________________ Columbus, (Ohio =e] eae May 4-6 
General Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, South__._Memphis, Tenn. ________ May 5— rq 
General Conference Colored M. E. Church _____________ Kansas «Citys t Mon =e May 5— 
Annual Meeting, American Bible Society ______________ Philadelphia; hase aaa May 13 
Administrative Committee, Federal Council of Churches__New York, N. Y. _______- May 14 
General Assembly, Presbyterian Church in the United 

States... Uk) ES he ee ae es Pensacola, Fla. _________May 20— 
Northern Baptist Convention ~-—_~~___ =. ____l eee Washington, D. C. ______ May 25-30 
General Synod, Reformed Church in the United States____Philadelphia, Pa. ______~_ May 26— 
General Assembly, United Presbyterian Church of North 

America 222.8 5. 2eebee. 22 ee... See Sharon; Pano ee May 26— 
National Conference of Social Work _____-_-_-_---_-_- Cleveland, Ohio _______~_ May 26-June 3 
General Assembly, Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.____ Baltimore; Md5 22) = May 27— 
International Missionary Union ==] =e. —— 2 eee Clifton Springs, N. Y.—-__ June 2-6 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in A eae i). ee Eliollandma Mich w= a= June 3— 
Association of Executive Secretaries of Local and. State : 

Gouncils, of \CHurchés#{ ee eee Cleveland, Ohio _____-__June 3-5 
World Conference on Narcotic Education ______.______- Philadelphia, Pa, ---_--~ July 5-10 a 
World's Alliance, Young Men’s Christian Associations____Helsingfors, Finland __.__Aug. 1-6 
National Convention, Evangelical Brotherhood __._______ Buffalo; INS, 22 See Aug. 22-25 
Institute on International Relations from the Christian 

Miewpoint) 222 0.6222 ee Chautauqua, N. Y. —---_— Aug. 23-30 
General Conference, Seventh Day Baptist Churches ______ Alfred.wN. Yi 22-2 ease= Aug. 24-29 
Christian Railway Men’s Association of North America____Clear- Creek Springs, Ky._Aug. 26-29 - 
National’ Baptist Convention === ---os——-.__2__ eee Fort) Worthy Dexia eee Sept. 8-12 
General Conference, Evangelical Church _______________ Williamsport, Pa, --.-___— Oct. 7— 
United Lutheran Church in America ~~--_~.___________ Richmond. V aq Oct. 19— 
General Convention of the Christian Church ___________ Urbana, lll ose ee Oct. 20-28 
International Convention, Disciples of Christ-___________ Memphis, Tenn. ________Nov. 11-17 


Executive Committee, Federal Council of Churches______ Minneapolis, Minn, ______ Dec. 8-10 
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i EDITORIALS 


_ The Greatest Force in the World 
) “IT wonder if ever you change human 
» beings with argument alone; either by 
_ peppering them with little sharp facts 
_ or by blowing them up with great guns 
of truth? You scare ’em, but do you 
_ change ’em? I wonder if ever you make 
any real difference in human beings 
without understanding them and _ loy- 
_ ing them.”’ 

These lines from David Grayson’s 
_**Adventures in Understanding’’ come 
_ with special force to the Churches, 
whose Gospel finds its center and core 
in love. They come with the greatest 

force of all to inter-church organiza- 
_ tions, which depend, for their very life, 

upon a developing spirit of goodwill 

and mutual trust and appreciation. 


* 


_What True Tolerance Is 
How incompatible the intolerant 
mind is with the true genius of the 
' Christian religion is indicated unmis- 
_ takably in a revealing incident in the 
_ life of its Founder. When a group of 
Samaritan villagers was unfriendly, the 
angry disciples wanted to call down fire 
‘upon these people of another race and 
another religious tradition. But Jesus 
pointedly rebuked His followers, de- 
elaring, ‘‘Ye know not what manner of 
© spirit ye are of.’’ 
There is, unfortunately, a kind of 
_ easy-going, spineless indifference, be- 
reft of any positive convictions, which 


sometimes passes as tolerance, but 
which is worse even than intolerance. 
An absence. of clear-cut opinions or 
irresoluteness in standing for what one 
believes to be the truth is an even great- 
er evil of our day than lack of tolerance. 

But true tolerance is an utterly dif- 
ferent thing from this. What it involves 
is no complacent shilly-shallying about 
my views of the truth, but a recognition 
of the other man’s right to do his own 
thinking as I do mine, to reach his own 
conclusions, and then to hold his own 
honest convictions as frankly as I hold 
mine. It makes me ready to say with 
Voltaire, ‘‘I disagree with everything 
you say, but will defend to the death 
your right to say it.’’ It means that I 
have so much confidence in the truth 
that I can trust it to win its way with- 
out any other compulsion than that of 
its own intrinsic worth. I shall reason 
with the man who differs from me and 
seek to persuade him by showing him 
why I believe as I do—but try to coerce 
him never. 

True tolerance means earnestness of 
conviction combined with respect for 
the conviction of others. It is, as Phil- 
lips Brooks once pointed out, a fusion 
of love of truth with love of men. 
Strong love of truth without love of 
one’s fellows makes the bigot. It is this 
which has lighted the fires of persecu- 
tion in every age. Love of one’s fellows, 
on the other hand, without devotion to 


the truth makes the sloppy sentimental- 
(1] 
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ist. The blending of the two makes the 
ardent and at the same time tolerant 
spirit. May his tribe increase! 


Utilizing Our Latent Power 


‘The Christian way of life’’ has be- 


come an accepted phrase, giving a need- 
ed emphasis on discovering what our 
Gospel means in terms of human living 
together. In our industrial, our social, 
our racial and our international life, 
thoughtful men are engaged in a quest 
to find out and to practice what the 
Christian spirit of love and goodwill re- 
quires in facing this or that concrete 
problem. 

But all this forces us back to a deeper 
question. Whence is to come the power 
to live a life of love, of moral integrity, 
of unfailing sympathy and helpfulness 
in our relations with our fellows? How 
is any one of us to lay hold of the inner 
Spiritual resources which such a way of 
life requires? How can we become mor- 
ally adequate for the demands that the 
ideal of brotherhood makes upon us? 

In a little book called ‘‘The Energies 
of Men,’’ William James declared that 
‘‘men habitually use only a small part 
of the powers which they actually pos- 
sess and which they might use under ap- 
propriate conditions.’’ The experience 
of the race or of any one of us re- 
enforces this truth. Powers that we 
have not dreamed of are waiting to be 
used. The energies of steam were al- 
ways available, since the first time man 
saw a kettle of water boiling, yet for 
ages we never laid hold of this marvel- 
ous power. Electricity has filled the air 
_for aeons, but we waited for Franklin 
and EHdison to harness it for the accom- 
plishment of practical tasks. 

As in the realm of material power, so 
also in the world of the spiritual. [lim- 
itable resources are all around us, but 
we go on using a mere fraction of them. 

It is at this point that the true signifi- 
cance of Jesus appears. Not merely that 
He taught the way of love, but that He 
had found the limitless resources for 


_ enabling Him perfectly to live it. He 
[2] 


knew how to tap reservoirs of moral 


energy and strength that seemed hidden 
to other men. It is that secret of quiet 
fellowship with the Inexhaustible God ~ 
which most of all we need to learn.” 
Without it, we shall be weaklings in a 


os 


world that calls for spiritual giants. 

3 
Have We Reconciled 
Science and Religion? f 


The complacent remark is often heard ~ y 
that science and religion are now rec- 
onciled. Is it true? 

By no means. Let it be granted that f 
evolution is no longer to be regarded as i 
inconsistent with the Christian Gospel. F 
Let it be assumed that belief in God as— 
revealed in Christ even finds support in ~ 
a true view of evolution. It would be 
true, then, that biology need no longer — 
be set over against religion. 

But how about the new psychology? 
The ‘‘behaviorism’’ which makes of 7 
man merely a more delicately adjusted — 
animal, which conceives of every human © 
thought and feeling and act as nothing © 
but a physical response to physical 
stimuli, would rob us of the last vestige ~ 
of faith in God, freedom and immortal- ~ 
ity. It would mean that no moral or ; 
spiritual Purpose is inherent in the uni- 
verse or in human destiny. No longer © 
are we, in this dismal creed, sons of — 
God; it hath already appeared what we ~ 
are and shall be—nothing but mechani- — 
cal automata. , 
that everything in the realm of business 
and industry is determined by self-in- 
terest, on which the classical economists 
built their science, meets a head-on col- 
love as the supreme force in the uni-— 
verse. While we hear from Judea: ‘‘ He 
that is great among you shall be the ser-— 
vant of all,’’? and from Manchester: 
that gets the largest profit,’’ can we - 
have any easy-going smugness about a 
harmony between Christianity and the 
science of economics ? —S.M.C. 


And how about economics? The view 
lision with the Christian doctrine of 
‘‘He that is great among you is the one © 


~ ume entitled ‘‘The Czechs in America.”’ 
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New Secretary for International Church Work 


HE movement for knitting up closer rela- 
tionships between the American Churches 
and the Church- 
es of Europe is 
to be strength- 
ened by the 
coming of Rev. 
Kenneth Dexter 
Miller to assume 


the secretary- 
ship of the Fed- 
eral Council’s 


Commission on 
Relations with 
Religious Bodies 
in Kurope and 
also to act as 
rep resentative 
in this country 
of the Central 
Bureau for Re- 
lief of the Evangelical Churches of Europe. The 
election of Mr.°Miller was confirmed by the 
_ Administrative Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil at its March meeting. 

Mr. Miller is preeminently qualified for this 
task by virtue of his previous training and work. 
Upon completing his theological studies, he went 
to Bohemia for two years, under a special fel- 
lowship from the Presbyterian Board of Home 
_ Missions, to study the religious and social life of 
_ the people and to familiarize himself with the 
_ language, in order to be able to carry on a more 
effective ministry. Upon his return, he became 
Director of the Jan Hus Memorial Church in 
_ New York, and later became connected with the 
‘Presbyterian Board of National Missions as the 
Associate Director of Work Among Foreign- 
Speaking Peoples. He is the author of the vol- 
There 
are few people who understand more intimately 
' and sympathetically the religious background 
-and present life of the European Churches. 

Mr. Miller succeeds Dr. Chauncey W. Good- 
rich, who, after nearly three years of devoted 
service, has resigned because of removal to his 
new home in Brunswick, Maine. Dr. Goodrich, 
fortunately, has consented to continue to serve 
in an advisory capacity. 


REV. KENNETH 


D. MILLER 


ForrigN EXCHANGE AND ForEIGN MISSIONS 


The effect that the fall of the French currency 
has had on the religious life of the country may 
be seen from the following report concerning 
the Foreign Missions of the French Evangelical 
_ Church which has just been sent to the Com- 
» mission on Relations with Religious Bodies in 
_ Europe by M. Charles Merle d’Aubigné: 

“‘The position of our Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety (Société des Missions Evangéliques de 


Paris), has been all through the year exceed- 
ingly difficult and even tragic. We are con- 
fronted with almost unlimited possibilities of 
development both in our present fields of work, 
nine in number, and in unoccupied districts, es- 
pecially in western French Africa, to which we 
are constantly being called. 

‘“At the same time we are burdened by the 
enormous increase of expense for the mainten- 
ance of our missionaries, for freight, and above 
all for exchange. We have had to pay 700,000 
franes in 1925 for our missions on British terri- 
tory. We have been repeatedly advised by 
many of our friends to give up our missions in 
Basutoland and Barotseland, in order to con- 
centrate our efforts on those regions which are 
under French Protectorate, But after very 
eareful consideration, and inquiries addressed 
to the field, it has been found impossible to 
withdraw, as no other organization has come for- 
ward to take up these missions as a whole, and 
there could be no question of splitting them up. 

‘“We hope to be able to count on an increasing 
measure of help from our friends across the 
Channel and overseas for these flourishing mis- 
sions which are being carried on both under the 
French and under the British flags.’’ 


As Europge Stes AMERICA 


A significant illustration of the influence of 
American Christianity in Europe today is found 
in an extensive monograph, ‘‘ Der Amerikanische 
Protestantismus,’’ of Dr. Adolf Keller of 
Zurich, Secretary of the Central Bureau for Re- 
lief of the Evangelical Churches of Europe. It 
is an interpretation of present tendencies in 
American religious life, with particular refer- 
ence to the cooperative movement and the work 
of the Federal Council. 


WHAT STUDENTS ARE DOING 


The Continuation Committee of the Interde- 
nominational Student Conference, which met in 
Kvanston, Illinois, during the Christmas holi- 
days, came together in Columbus for several 
days in February. The time was spent in decid- 
ing what should be done to conserve the values 
brought to light by the Evanston Conference. 
Commissions were appointed which will under- 
take to carry forward certain projects. 

As one way of furthering closer contacts be- 
tween the Church and the students, the Federal 
Council of the Churches is considering the issu- 
ing, at least for an experimental period, of a 
special bulletin to young people’s groups in 
college and university towns, designed to ac- 
quaint students with the forward-looking move- 
ments which are taking place in the Churches 
today. The first issue will appear in April. 
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Cultivating the Spirit of Worship 


N accordance with its established practice, the 

Federal Council’s Commission on Evangelism 
made the pre-Easter season an occasion for a 
special Call to Prayer. The message centered 
around the need for a fresh emphasis on the 
spirit of worship in the family. It said in part: 

“Tt was said of the men who laid the founda- 
tions for the religious life of America that they 
‘pounded the day on the east by supplication 
and on the west by thanksgiving.’ The atmos- 
phere of prayer thus surrounded the home, and 
all went to their daily tasks undergirded by the 
thought of the presence of God. 

‘“‘The Federal Council has long had the feel- 
ing that something ought to be done to restore 
the practice of family devotions. What could 
be so helpful in the burdens and responsibilities 
of life as to have the sense of God’s watchful 
care in the great temptations which surround 
our youth? We plead that each family lift its 
united voice in song and supplication and invoke 
the forgiveness of God and His guiding hand 
in the duties of each new day.’’ 

Topics were also issued for use in special 
services throughout Holy Week, by churches, 
either separately or in cooperation, based upon 
the events in the last week of the life of Christ. 
Alternative topies suggested by the Seven Last 
Words were also presented. 


FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER 


More than in any other year, the Fellowship 
of Prayer topies for the Lenten period have been 
in great demand. Upwards of half a million 
copies have been circulated. The topics have 
been reprinted day after day in a great number 
of the daily newspapers of the country. It is 
safe to say that no other devotional handbook 
is even comparable with the ‘‘Fellowship of 
Prayer’’ in the extent of its circulation or the 
range of its influence. 


NORTHFIELD RETREAT 


For the third time, the Federal Council’s 
Commission on Evangelism is holding a confer- 
ence-retreat next June. The conference brings 
together representatives of the departments of 
evangelism of the various denominations. The 
emphasis this year is to be placed less upon 
methods and plans and more upon the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life. The dates of the con- 
ference are June 23-25. As in other years, the 
place will be Northfield, Mass., which, in spirit 
and accommodations, lends itself to the purposes 
of such a gathering. 


Tue Nrep or REuiaious REVIVAL 


At the winter meeting of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Evangelism, on March 4, 
a letter from Mr. Edward A. Filene, the mer- 
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- international progress, Mr. Filene said: 


chant prince of Boston, addressed to Dr. Cad- 
man, was read, and made a profound impression. 
Speaking as a layman interested in civie and 


‘‘Whatever help I have been able to give de- 
serves no thanks, I consider the growth of ihe 
church cooperative movement of all our reli- 
gious forces a matter of vital significance i 
American life, and it will, I believe, contribute 
in an increasing degree to the moral influence of 
the Church. 

‘‘Perhaps you will not agree with me, but I i 
have a growing conviction that to further this 
movement there is need: for a nation-wide reli 
gious revival, if the Church is to regain in thi P 
generation a position of effective leadership i 
the public mind. In theory, I have always beet 
opposed to, or at least have doubted the efficacy 
of, religious revivals. But when I think of the 
enormous forces of hate and destruction let loose” 
by the war, it seems to me that nothing short of 
a great religious revival will have the power to 
check their force and substitute for them the 
greater forces of brotherhood and tolerance.”’ _ 


COOPERATING WITH SCOUT MOVEMENT 


On February 26, there was an important — 
meeting of the Advisory Committee on Boy 
Scout relations among the Protestant Churches, 
of which Dr. Macfarland of the Federal Coun- 
cil ig Chairman. The purpose of the meeting © 
was to consider whether it might be possible to 
effect some closer vital relationship between the — 
local church and the local scout troop. { 

The Committee was concerned particularly 
with the problem of closer contacts between the — 
religious education program of the local church 
and the scout program. Many seemed to feel that 
it would be a great help, both to the boys and — 
to the churches, if some means could be found — 
for enlisting the Scouts in worthwhile church 
activities and at the same time undergirding 
the Scout program with religious consciousness - 
and motive. Several denominations have already’ 
made considerable progress in this direction. 

One speaker voiced what seemed to be the 
sentiment of the conference in these terms: : 

‘*In the first place we cannot expect the Scout 
movement to take the task of the Church upon 
its hands. In the second place the Church ought 
to do its own work with the effectiveness of the 
Scout movement. In the third place, the two 
ought to butress each other.’ 

The conference voted to appoint a Sub- Coull 
mittee to develop further a plan of cooperation. 
It consists of Prof. Luther A. Weigle, Rev. B. S. 
Winchester, Rev. Paul H. Vieth, Rev. Charles” 
E. Burton, Rev. J. Foster Wilcox, Rev. Char: 
F’. Boss, Rev. Henry I. Stahr, Rev. Paul Landis. 
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Christian and Jewish Leaders Hold Good Will 


Conference 


HE Hotel Astor, in New York, 
on the evening of February 
23rd, was the scene of a gathering 
which was undoubtedly unique in 
the history of American religious 
life. At that time six hundred 
guests, part of whom were Chris- 
tian leaders, part of whom were 
prominent in Jewish bodies, sat 
down together at a dinner given 
under the auspices of the Federal 
Council’s Committee on Goodwill 
between Jews and Christians, 
as a means of furthering friendly 
“understanding between these two 
groups. 


The evening was made especially HONORABLE CHARLES E. HUGHES 


memorable by the presence of 
Honorable Charles E. Hughes, formerly Secre- 
tary of State, who presided as chairman and 
gave public recognition of the significance of the 
occasion. He emphasized the fact that those 
who are interested in international peace could 
make no more vital contribution to that end than 
to work for genuine understanding and goodwill 
among the various groups that comprise our 
American life. The general theme of the eve- 
ning was the friendly cooperation of religious 
bodies in common social tasks. 
The speakers of the evening were: Dr. §. 


Parkes Cadman, President of the 
Federal Council; Dr. Cyrus Ad- 
ler, President of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary; Mrs. Alexan- 
der Kohut, President of the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Women. 

Dr. Adler represented the Or- 
thodox body in Judaism, Mrs. 
Kohut the Reformed branch. 

A statement drafted by Rev. 
Alfred Williams Anthony, the 
chairman of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Goodwill be- 
tween Jews and Christians, and 
read at the gathering suggests the 
spirit of the occasion : 

‘“‘Wrom the earliest beginning 
of our history as a people, it was 
our need and our privilege to invite all mankind 
to come and work together toward the building 
of a new world conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to equality. To this end our forefathers 
guaranteed to every man freedom of worship 
and the rights of citizenship, regardless of faith 
or place of origin. 

“*Tt is fitting that we, the heirs of a noble past, 
should remind ourselves, and our fellow-citizens, 
of those great principles and that we all should 
dedicate ourselves anew to observing them by 
mutual understanding and earnest cooperation.’’ 


The Need for Unity in Rural Areas 


By Dr. CHarues E. VERMILYA 
Executwe Secretary of Home Missions Council 


if OUGHT to go without saying today that 
-& God has not destined any particular group 
of His followers to Christianize the world alone. 
A denominational loyalty that ignores this 
comes near to bigotry. The various denomina- 
tional groups cannot consistently ignore each 
other in making plans for the advancement of 
the Kingdom. It may seem a little unfortunate 
that more than one denomination is found in a 
given community, but since no one of the num- 
ber can establish its right to be the sole agent 
of the Master, will it not be best for all if an 
effort is made to enlist all in plans for aggressive 
work wherein cooperation may take the place 
of competition ? 
This would seem to be exceedingly advisable 
-in rural communities. 
_ Each community, county, or state where 
there are several denominations at work should 
have an interdenominational organization of the 


church workers, ministers and laymen, which 
would study and make plans for Kingdom in- 
terests in the territory involved. If our rural 
friends would give more attention to such a 
course a wider interest in the work of the 
Church would result, competition would begin 
to wane, community and Kingdom interests 
would become primary, as they should. In time, 
with plans for joint study, the number of Church 
organizations in a place may be reduced. If so, 
the Church which seems to lose at one point will 
profit at another. In the meantime, however, 
the workers in a field should proceed to plan to- 
gether in the interest of the Kingdom, first, last 
and all the time. 

The work in most of our cities is profiting 
from interdenominational organizations. Pro- 
vision for conference and joint planning in 
Christian work in rural sections will prove even 
more satisfactory if taken up in earnest. 
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Nation-Wide Observance of Race Relations 
Sunday 


LARGE number of reports received from 


all parts of the country show that the - 


fourth annual observance of Race Relations Sun- 
day was more. largely participated in than ever 
before. In Phoenix, Arizona, a special program 
included addresses by the Mayor of the City and 
by other prominent citizens on several topics, in- 
volving the mutual welfare of the two races. In 
Denver, Colorado, a crowd of fully one thousand 
people of both races gathered in a special meet- 
ing. A Russian choir and a Negro choir took 
turns in furnishing music, and a Chinese orator 
was one of the speakers. In St. Louis, Missouri, 
in spite.of stormy weather, the Central Y. W. C. 
A, was the scene of an interesting gathering of 
leading representatives of white and Negro 
groups. In Dayton, Ohio, an interracial mass 
meeting was held in the great auditorium of the 
National Cash Register Company. In Colum- 
bus, Ohio, leading Negro speakers filled some of 
the most important pulpits in the city. In Chi- 
cago, Illinois, the ministers of fifty-six white 
and Negro Churehes exchanged pulpits. Al- 
though this did not include some of the leading 
white churches, it was a gain over previous years, 
when only 22 churches made such exchanges in 
1925 and only 14 in 1924. These are only a few 
of the outstanding samples of observance of the 
day, East and West, North and South. 

A number of editorials from white and Negro 
newspapers show that the day has again made a 
very favorable impression as an occasion when 
white and colored people, moved by their best 
feelings and in their best manners, meet each 
other to recount the facts of their inter-depend- 
ence and mutual appreciation. The Chicago 
Daily News said: ‘‘In the midst of unsettled 
social conditions and rampant crime, there is 
reason for encouragement in the success attend- 
ing the well-planned and excellently adminis- 
tered program for developing friendship, respect 
and tolerance between the white and Negro 

_races.’”’ The St. Louis Argus, a leading Negro 
newspaper of the Middle West, said: ‘‘This 
could hardly be called a racial affair, but simply 
an effort on the part of some Christian people of 
the land to give the Christianity we teach a 
chance to show itself to be founded upon the 
spirit of the Christ.’’ 


PROPOSED CONFERENCE ON WOMEN’S 
INTERRACIAL WORK 
As a result of two recent conferences of women 
who are deeply interested in the development of 
the interracial movement, it has been decided to 


hold, in the early fall of this year, a National © 


Conference of Women on Interracial Work. The 
[6] 


conference will be attended by designated rep- 
resentatives of the women’s missionary societies, 
the National Board of the Y. W. C. A., and the 
women’s organizations of the Negro Churches. 
The plans are to be developed in cooperation 
with the Council of Women for Home Missions. 


ENCOURAGING SIGNS 


The Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, has issued a re- 
port of its work for the past two years, under 
the title, ‘‘ Progress in Race Relations.’’ No one 
who is concerned about the growth of interracial 
goodwill in the United States can afford to over- 
look this narrative. { 

As a result of several constructive infiuences, — 
not the least of which was an address by Bishop 
Wilbur P. Thirkield on ‘‘A Cathedral of Coop- 
eration’’ before the United Ministers’ Associa- 
tion in Chattanooga, Tenn., stated meetings are 
to be held in the future between the white and 
the colored ministers of the city. 


TO RELIEVE OVER-CHURCHING 
The action taken by the representatives at-— 
tending the Mid-year Conference of Town and 
Country Pastors of New York State, held at 
Ithaca, February 9-11, is illustrative of the ur-— 
gent need that is being felt for relieving over-— 
churched conditions in the smaller communities. 
The statement is as follows: 


“‘With the example before us of what has been ae- 
complished in such states as Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, and Wyoming ; with the knowledge that in © 
each church body there are many ministers and laymen 
who desire to see our over-churched hamlets and villages — 
reorganized, and with the belief that the Christian peo- — 
ple in most of the rural communities would welcome a © 
united conference of their respective state and district 
officials to study their problems and to advise with themay f 
we suggest: 

‘‘1. That the Home Missions Council call some group 
or district meetings in New York State, to which shall 
be invited the administrative officials of each denomi- 
nation having churches in the respective districts, whicla 
meetings shall be for the purpose of 

‘*(a) Allocating unchurched and neglected areas to. 
the care of specific denominations, similar to the plan reg 
cently adopted in New Hampshire; } 

‘*(b) Arranging mutual exchange of churches in anil 
communities that are now badly over-churched and which 
call for immediate attention; and 

‘2, That, if possible, the denominations agree upon 
and allocate one man to give his entire time to assisting 
in setting up these district meetings and making such 
adjustments as may be found to be practicable, for 2 
definite period of not less than three months; 

°¢3. That in helping the churches and denominations 
to cooperate in the interests of the Kingdom, principle 
of comity. be worked out by the Council in cooperation 
with the New York Council of Churches to guide in solv 
ing the interdenominational problems of our rural com 
munities:?? i 
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New Work for International Peace 


i the steady expansion of the program of the 
# Federal Council’s Commission on Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill, three recent devel- 
opments are of utmost importance. The first is 
the beginning of a new program for ‘‘world 
friendship among young people.’’ The second is 
a program for ‘‘world friendship among wom- 


‘en,’’ and the third for ‘‘world friendship among 


children.’’ These phases of the work are being 
developed by the two new associate secretaries 


of the Commission, Rev. Walter W. Van Kirk 
and Mrs. Jeannette W. Emrich. 


\ 


INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL SUNDAY 
_ One of the projects now being carried on for 


enlisting the interest of young people centers 


around International Goodwill Sunday. May 


18 is the anniversary of the meeting of the First 


Hague Conference. That was the first interna- 


‘tional conference ever held to consider the prob- 


lems of universal disarmament. Until 1914, the 


anniversary was observed as ‘‘Hague Day.’’ 
Since the war, the observance has been revived 
both among the churches and the schools, and 


_at the recommendation of the World Federation 


‘of Educational Associations, the name has been 


- changed to ‘‘ World Goodwill Day.”’ 


rooms the world over. 


On this day exercises stressing the thought of 
international friendship are held in many class- 
These and similar efforts 
are fostering an international mindedness in the 
younger generation that is truly remarkable. 

The question has been asked, cannot the 
Church cooperate with the school in this effort 


to spread the gospel of international goodwill? 


a 


The answer is an affirmative. To give effect to 


this answer, the Federal Council’s Commission 


on International Justice and Goodwill is encour- 


aging the observance of an ‘‘International Good- 


will Sunday,’’ to be participated in by the young 
people of our American Churches, on Sunday, 
May 16. This project has received the formal 
endorsement of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, the Epworth League and the Baptist 
Young People’s Union. 


Several different types of observance have 


_ been outlined by the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion. Community mass meetings of young peo- 
ple will be held in several of the larger cities. 


x 


Local federations of churches are rendering val- 
uable assistance along this line. A still larger 
number of international goodwill programs will 
be put on in local churches. Arrangements have 
been made through the cooperation of the Con- 


tinuation Committee of the Evanston Interde- 


- nominational Student Conference to hold a larg- 


er number of student mass-meetings. Boston 


University School of Theology, Yale University, 
7. 


Vassar College, Elmhurst College and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri are among the schools in 
which the day will be observed. A beginning 
has been made this year for the observance of 
this day on the foreign missionary field, 

The following suggestions are made as to pro- 
grams: Invite the representatives of other na- 
tionalities to participate in the local service, 
giving them a definite part on the program. Plan 
a song service that will emphasize the cause of 
peace among the nations. See that there is a 
prayer for peace. Have one or more talks by 
young people and other church leaders stressing 
the thought of world friendship. Reserve a part 
of the program for a forum period or the pre- 
sentation of a pageant. Finally, adopt ‘‘A Mes- 
sage of International Friendship.’’ This mes- 
sage might be informally addressed to the Youth 
of the World. It would emphasize such consid- 
erations as the following: 

(a) The desire of American youth to live at 
peace with their fellows. 

(b) The need of sympathetic understanding 
between racial and national groups. 

(c) The purpose of American youth to strike 
from ali immigration laws the discriminatory 
clauses. 

(d) The importance of having a Department 
of Peace in the several governments of the world. 

(e) Calling upon the church authorities in 
every land to give greater attention to the prep- 
aration of study materials for the development 
of Christian internationalism. 


Work AmMone WomMEN 


Under the enthusiastic leadership of Mrs. 
Emrich, the possibilities of a larger and more 
concerted work among women in behalf of world 
peace begin to appear. The work which Mrs. 
Emrich did in Indianapolis, in connection with 
an ‘‘Interdenominational Friendship Week”’ 
early in February, is an illustration. A letter 
from the General Secretary of the Y. W. C. A. 


- in Indianapolis speaks of Mrs. Emrich’s work 


in the following terms: 

“*It is impossible to write you an adequate let- 
ter of appreciation of Mrs. Emrich’s week with 
us in Indianapolis. In the first place, this first 
project (of an International Friendship Week) 
carried out by our women has opened the eyes 
of not a few women to the kind of program that 
may be made city-wide and by right cooperation 
may begin to affect the thinking of a whole com- 
munity. : 

‘*T do not know how to describe to you the mar- 
velous way in which Mrs. Emrich, through the 
background of her own experience of the order 
of things that could allow such conditions as 
have existed in the Near Hast, brought a convic- 
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tion to that whole group, of the fact that Chris- 
tianity must produce a new social order, Some 
way, everyone of us that night, both men and 
women, seemed to catch a vision of the part that 
women must play in the creation of such an or- 


der, You could not have chosen a woman who is - 


so fitted to stir the Christian womanhood of to- 
day to their new task.’’ 


Worup FrmnpsHip AMONG CHILDREN 

Kifforts are also beginning to be made to stim- 
ulate the training of children in the attitudes 
which will make for world peace. Mrs. Emrich 
has become a department editor of Hvery- 
land, of whieh the Editor-in-Chief is Mrs. 
Henry W. Peabody, with a view to furnishing 
materials which will be useful in inculeating 
appreciation of other nations and races. The 
following statement of World Friendship Ideals 
for Boys and Girls has been adopted by the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the Council as an 


adaptation of the ‘‘International Ideals of the’ 


> 


Churches,’’ adopted three years ago: 

I. We believe that nations should obey God’s 
laws of right. 

II. We believe that nations become truly 
_ great and honorable only by being just and un- 
selfish. 

Ill. We believe that Christian nations have 
special duties to other nations, 

LV. We believe that Christian friendship can 
overcome bad feeling between peoples and races. 

V. We believe that Christians who love their 
own. country will work for goodwill between na- 
tions. 

VI. We believe that men and women, boys 
and girls of all races and colors should be fair 
and just to one another. 

VII. We believe that all nations should work 
together in a world society for peace. 

VIII. We believe that all nations should set- 
tle their disputes and quarrels in a World Court 
of Justice. 

IX. We believe that all nations should cut 
down their armies and navies and should stop 
making war. 

X. We believe in a warless world and we 
promise to do our part to get it. 

Merssaan or Stupy CONFERENCE 

By action of the Administrative Committee of 
the Federal Council, the remarkable message 
adopted by the National Study Conference on 
the Churehes and World Peace, held in Wash- 
ington, December 1-8, 1925, part of which was 
printed in the last issue of the Bulletin, is being 
transmitted to the authorities of the several de- 
nominations and is being commended to them for 
careful study. Some of the denominational 
agencies are taking steps to send the document 
to all their pastors throughout the country. To 
quote the language of the resolution of the Ad- 
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ministrative Committee of the Council, this mes- 
sage is certain to be regarded as ‘‘one of the 
most serious attempts that have yet been made 
by representatives of the Churches of America 
to deal in a thoroughgoing way with the respon- 
sibility of the Churches in relation to worm 
peace.’ d 

MernHopist YoutHs SPEAK 


At a Methodist Young People’s Conference in 
Memphis, Tenn., early in January, attended by 
nearly five thousand, the following declaration 
was adopted: 4 

‘‘We are not content to define our Christian 
idea and ideal in terms of one nation only. We 
have brothers across the seas and we cannot leave” 
this sphere of human relations untouched by the 
rule of Jesus. Cooperation and mutual respect 
between nations must be substituted for armed 
suspicion and strife. In particular, we believe 
that the time has come when the Church must 
definitely array itself against the institution of 
Two duties le before us: to op 
pose war in every way possible, to educate the 
public conscience against it, to refuse in the 
future to sanction the war system as a method of 
settling disputes between nations or bestow upon 
it the “blessing of the Church. In the second 
place, we must demand that the great govern- 
ment of which we are members take active sien 
in setting up agencies by which another means of s 
settling international disputes will be provided. " 

These students then went on record ‘‘as oppos- 
ing the maintenance of R. O. T. C. organizations 
in institutions of learning and especially in our 
own church schools.’’ They also recommended — 
the entrance of the United States into the League 
of Nations ‘‘with the reservation that the United 
States assume no responsibility for military or 
economic discipline of any nation unless such 
action be authorized by Congress.’’ | 

It is also a significant sign of the times that 
the Annual Convention of the Religious Eduea- 
tion Association, held in Toronto, Canada, 
March 9-12, chose as the theme of the whole gath-— 
ering: “Religious Education for Participation 
in World Affairs. ’? Dr. Benjamin S. Winches- 
ter, Secretary of the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion on Christian Education, was a member of 
the Program Committee. 


Dinner To Mr. WIicKERSHAM 


The return of Honorable George W. Wicker 
sham, the Chairman of the Federal Counceil’s” 
Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will, from Geneva, Switzerland, where he had 
been serving as a member of the ‘‘ Commission on 
the Progressive Codification of International 
Law,’’ was the occasion for a dinner tendered to 
him by the Commission, on February 27. Mr. 
Wickersham spoke at length upon the work 
which is being done in codifying international 
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law, and discussed also other phases of interna- 
tional cooperation. 
A Wor.up- WIDE INFLUENCE 
That the cooperation of the American 
Churches in the Federal Council in carrying on 
great social and international tasks is having 
an influence that is felt far beyond the borders 
of our own country is evidenced by frequent 
comments in papers from all parts of the world. 
Within the last few weeks, clippings of articles 
have been received from as widely separated 
places as: London, Bombay, Allahabad, Paris, 
Toronto, Cape Town, Yorkshire, Victoria, Tient- 
sin, Cardiff, Havana, Ottawa, Sidney and Natal. 
The Natal Mercury, one of the leading organs 
of South Africa, says: 
“In America generally there is more unity in 
service among the Protestant bodies than per- 
‘haps in any other country of the world, though 


nowhere in the world have there been more 
divisions, Thirty different Churches are repre- 
sented in a Federal Council of the Churches, 
and this Council speaks and acts for the 
Churches on great publie questions, and speaks 
with authority, as all its policies and plans are 
determined by the official representatives of the 
Churches themselves. In this there is very great 
gain to the Kingdom of Christ, since the strong 
united voice of thirty Churches, representing 
over 20,000,000 people, wins a hearing where 
many feeble voices might be disregarded. In 
very plain terms does the Council declare the 
common mind of the Christian communions to 
the Government, the politicians, the local auth- 
orities and the people who forget God. The 
Federal Council is a good example of effective 
union for service. Has not South Africa some- 
thing to learn from such an example?’’ 


Sir Henry Lunn Welcomed by American Churches 


1S present visit of Sir Henry Lunn, of 
England, to the United States is made 
doubly notable 
by the announce- 
ment that he is 
dedicating his 
fortune to the 
eause of Chris- 
tian unity and 
inter national 
goodwill. 

On February 
24, a few days 
before this pub- 
lie announce- 
ment was made, 
Sir Henry was 
the guest of 
honor of the Ad- 
minist rative 

Committee of 
the Federal Council of the Churches at a 

luncheon meeting at the Town Hall Club in New 
York. He spoke upon the progress that has been 
made in knitting up a closer fellowship among 
all the Churches during the last few years, em- 
phasizing the significance of the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work, the 
discussions ensuing upon the message of the 
Lambeth Conference, and the Murren Confer- 
ences on Christian Unity. 


——- 


SIR HENRY LUNN 


Of particular interest to an American audi- 
ence were Sir Henry’s observations on the de- 
velopment of interdenominational cooperation 
in the United States. Contrasting the situation 

when he first visited America thirty years ago, 
he declared that at that time he would not have 
been bold enough to believe that an organization 
of the vitality and influence of the Federal 


Council of the Churehes could be developed in 
so short a span of years. 

Sir Henry began life as a medical missionary 
in India. Foreed to return on account of ill 
health, he built up a fortune in the tourist trade, 
but has never abated his interest in all progres- 
sive movements in the Chureh. As the editor of 
The Review of the Churches, he is known 
among thoughtful people throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, The conferences which he 
established at Grundelwald, Switzerland, and 
later at Murren, for bringing together Chris- 
tians of all communions, have been of quiet but 
far-reaching influence. Now, at the age of sixty- 
six he dedicates his wealth to the causes for 
which he has personally striven all his life. Con- 
cerning this latest step, he says: 

“I have always held that the head of a large 
business is entitled to a reasonable remuneration 
for his work and that he is trustee for all beyond 
that sum. In a complex civilization like ours, 
where the rewards of commercial success are 
very great, the primitive idea of tithes has be- 
come an anachronism and an absurdity, and no 
system of proportional giving can satisfy the 
demands of justice, where the income is often 
many times that of a prime minister or a presi- 
dent of a state. 

““You will, therefore, understand me when I 
tell you that, prefatory to the important engage- 
ments which I have undertaken to fulfill on my 
journey round the world, I have definitely de- 
cided to divest myself of all my property and 
form an incorporated society which will provide 
the necessary funds for continuing jin the future 
the publication of the Review of the Churches, 
issued to the clergy of all communions, as it 
now is, at a heavy loss, to support all movements 
for church unity and international peace and 
further other religious and social ends.’’ 
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Southern Conferences on the Community Tasks 


of the Churches 


aie unprecedented developments taking place 
in Florida have led the Federal Council’s 
Commission on the Church and Social Service to 
hold a series of conferences in the more import- 
ant centers of the state, in the interest of a coop- 
erative approach on the part of the Churches in 
dealing with community problems. During the 
month of March, conferences or meetings were 
held in Lakeland, St. Petersburg, Clearwater, 
Winter Park, Orlando, Sanford, Palm Beach 
and Miami. Forum discussions also were held 
in several other cities. 

_A team of speakers and leaders, drawn from 
various organizations interested in the relation 
of the Church to social problems, has been in 
Florida cooperating with local church and com- 
munity leaders. These speakers have included: 
Professor Alva W. Taylor, Secretary of the 
Board of Temperance and Social Welfare of the 
Disciples of Christ; Dr. John W, Elliott, Direc- 
tor of Social Education of the American Baptist 
Publication Society; Major Eugene Swan and 
Ray H. Everett of the American Social Hygiene 
Association; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, of the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission on the Church and 
Social Service; and Rev. Walter W. Van Kirk, 
of the Federal Council’s Commission on Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill. 


The chief subjects discussed in the confer- 
ences were: The Strengthening of the Week-day 
Program of Local Churches, especially the devel- 
opment of churches as centers for the life of 
young people; The Education of the Young Peo- 
ple in Matters of Sex; The Social and Religious 
Needs of Tourist Visitors to Florida; and The 
Relation of the Church to All the Moral and 
Social Phases of Community Life. Dr. Tippy 
also showed stereopticon pictures of what out- 
standing churches of different denominations are 
doing to provide types of community housing 
adequate for the enlarging tasks of the churches. 

After the meetings in Florida Dr. Taylor, Dr. 
- Tippy and Dr, Swan went to Cuba for a series 
of conferences with religious leaders there. 


SURVEYING LOocAL PARISHES 


A pamphlet entitled ‘‘Ten Steps Toward Your 
Neighborhood Community,’’ written by Rev. 
William P. Shriver, Director of City Work, of 
the Board of National Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., and a member of 
the Committee on Community Relations of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on the Church 
and Social Service, has recently been published 
by the Federal Council’s Commission on the 
Church and Social Service. It is designed as a 
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-make rather simple surveys of local conditions, 


guide to helping pastors in local communities 


unmet needs and the responsibility of the 
Churches for relating themselves to the diverse — 
interests of the community. 


CooPERATING WirH INDUSTRY 


At. the meeting of the Commission on the 
Church and Social Service on February 1, the ~ 
invitation of the American Cast Iron Pipe Com- — 
pany of Birmingham, Alabama, to nominate as — 
a director of the company someone who would 
be qualified to approach the problems of industry 
from the standpoint of Christian idealism was — 
presented. This proposal first came from John 
J. Eagan, the President of the Company, in © 
1924, in connection with his experiment in work- 
ing out a form of organization which he felt — 
would be more in accord with Christian prinei- 
ples. Mr. Eagan’s lamented death had delayed — 
further action in response to his invitation until 
the present time. Dr. W. B. Weatherford of 
Nashville, President of the Southern College, was 
nominated by the Social Service Commission. 


CooPERATION WitH Loca CounciILs 


In order to further the closest possible contacts 
between local councils of churches and the social — 
service program of the Federal Council, there is 
to be a joint meeting of the Federal Council’s 
Commission and the Association of Executive — 
Secretaries of State and Local Couneils of 
Churches in Cleveland, June 3-5. 


COOPERATING WITH VACATION 
SCHOOLS 


The Commission on Christian Education of 
the Federal Council recently held an informal 
conference of local leaders in daily vacation 
Bible schools. After discussion of present pro- 
grams and methods, it was recommended that 
the Commission undertake to secure through the ~ 
local Councils of Churches descriptions of new — 
experiments or projects which have met with 
some success and to make these available to the - 
educational secretaries of the local Councils. The 
secretary of the Commission would be happy to 
receive from local Councils suggestions as to 
contemplated experiments where these relate to 
individual projects or to the program of the 
vacation school as a whole. He would be partic- 
ularly glad to receive any suggestions as to pro- — 
grams which have for their aim such social ob- 
jectives as education for peace, better race rela- 
tionships, honesty, temperance and law observ- 
ance. } 
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Youth and the Church 


By Haurorp EH. Luccock, D. D. 
(Part of an address delivered at the National Interdenominational Student Conference, held in 


Evanston, Ill., December 


A a of the feelings that are very widespread 
among undergraduates about the Church is 
that it is concerned too much with the issues of 
a bygone age. You meet the feeling that its 
messages and its controversies too much suggest 


_ old, unhappy, far-off things and battles long ago. 


a 


Some might be disposed to admit that the 
Church is the house by the side of the road, but 
the road is the road to yesterday ; that too often 
it has been occupied with the prejudices and the 
passions of a bygone day. It is not the things 


that look backward that most convincingly get 


the fervid and eager interest of youth. 
The second feeling (and here again I am 
merely trying to interpret things which have 


come to my ears as they have come to the ears 
of anyone who has them) is the feeling that 


about many of the great things which elicit the 
deepest interest of our hearts and the hearts of 
the world, the Church has not had very much to 
say. Someone has put it rather graphically, 
that it has so manipulated, perhaps uncon- 


_ sciously, but so used the words of Jesus that the 


Jesus who came to upset the world has become 
one sweetly solemn thought which is upsetting 


to nobody. 


~ »building. 


The danger has been that, instead of doing 
what it might have done, moving like a column 
of flame, of fire and of smoke before the moving 
column of humanity, guiding it into some prom- 
ised land, the Church has seemed to stop and 
spin around like a little merry-go-round on a 
highly organized round of activity. The danger 
of substituting that round of activity for a pro- 
phetice adventure into a new land is increased the 
farther on we go in a great program of church 
I don’t believe we ever faced any 
greater responsibilities in that direction than we 
face just now when the program for church 
building in the United States of America this 
year that is just closing amounts to something 
like $500.000,000. Of course, that $500,000,000 
represents in a very large way additions to the 
spiritual assets of the country. I would not 
have you forget that for a moment. We ought 
not to forget for a moment, either, that it rep- 
resents very truly and definitely spiritual liabil- 
ities of a large size, for when there is that much 


of an investment and so many millions of mort- 


gages, the danger will be that the chief concern 
of the Church will be to preserve the placid 
ealm, that nothing will interfere with the or- 
derly run of the business of the country, no 
matter how many injustices may be buried un- 
der that placid calm. The danger is that perfect 
peace will be the only anthem we will sing in 
regard to the industrial situation. Many of us 
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have seen both the Church and the college stand- 
ing in the face of industrial situations that 
literally shrieked to the skies, standing there as 
dumb as a bronze Buddha because they had too 
much interest in the situation. 

What shall it profit a church if it gain the 
whole world of Gothic arches and stained-glass 
windows and lose its own voice? The result wall 
be the ironical one that, in gaining a perfectly 

magnificent place in which to say something, we 
will have very little to say. 

One other thing that I would like to avon 
into your minds, in view of some of these feel- 
ings that perhaps some numbers share, is the res- 
ponsibility that youth has for bringing to the 
Church gifts which youth alone can give to the 
Church. It is not merely the privilege of youth 
to speak, but it is the responsibility of youth to 
give the things that can never be given unless 
youth does give them, 

The one gift that I would mention, a gift that 
is desperately needed both by the world and by 
the Church, is the gift of a fearless, honest eriti- 
eism. I do not mean an irreverent criticism nor 
a flippant tirade against things as they are, but 
the gift of a perfectly open-minded and honest 
criticism, for youth can bring the priceless gifts 
to the Church of a pair of fresh eyes which are 
not yet affected by astigmatism, and an open 
mind; and an open mind is a great thing to 
let loose in the world, 

Yet do not be under any pleasant illusion that 
the world is feverishly waiting for your criti- 
cism, because the attitude both of the world and 
of the Church very often has been the historic 
attitude of the Church which said to young 
William Carey when he offered to go to India 
as a missionary, ‘‘Young man, sit down!’’ Yet 
young men have had an irritating way of stand- 
ing up. 

Of course the Church has no use for the blind 
Samson who wishes to topple over a whole 


structure. It is not a task for the dyna- 
miter. It is rather a task like the remodeling of 


an ancient building which must be approached 
with reverence, with courage, with a new plan. 
Very often the college of elder statesmen is very 
much afraid of courage plus a new plan. 

Just for one illustration, take the greatest 
question that is before the world today, the ques- 
tion of war. The attitude taken, sometimes very 
unconsciously, sometimes rather consciously, 
sometimes only implicitly, is something like this: 
‘Of course, war is a terrible thing, it is a per- 
fectly awful thing, but don’t do anything about 
abe! 

You may grandly begin and say, ‘‘ Whereas, 
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war is the greatest social sin of our times. 
Whereas, war is the negation of the spirit of 
Jesus,’’ but you stop there, you don’t go on until 
you get to the “Therefore, be at resolved.”’ I 
think that the greatest social fact of our time 


is that an increasing company of youth are go- | 


ing on to the ‘‘ Therefore, be it resolved.”’ 

There is an old adage to the effect that he 
who pays the piper calls the tune. In the 
10,000,000 lives laid down in the war, youth has 
paid a price that is absolutely staggering. Youth 
has paid the piper and youth will call the tune. 
It will not be any screeching hymn of hate, but 
a blended chorus of voices in all languages sing- 
ing, ‘‘Blest be the tie that binds.”’ 

Finally, there are some things that I would 
very swiftly mention that must be taken into 
account in any honest and open examination of 
the Church. Some capacities, aptitudes and 
abilities of the Church do seem to me, for I am 
frank to confess it, permanent credentials for 
the Church to take leadership in the redemption 
of society. 

The first thing is that the Church has al- 
ways maintained a persistent capacity for self- 
eriticism, and that capacity for self-criticism has 
been the seed of new life, it has made possible a 
recurring springtime within the Church, so that 
from within, all down the years through history, 
there have come to the Church the most pene- 
trating and keen criticisms from the inside, and 
that is the sort of power which enables the 
Church to right itself and find its direction in 
an open sea. It was one of the legacies that the 
Church got from ‘Jesus, for Jesus made his 
touchstone the service of the Church to human- 
ity, its ministry to the abundant life of men, and 
that was the touchstone of the perfectly devas- 
tating criticism of Jesus of the Church of his 
own time. 

The keenest critic that the Christian Church 
had in the first century was not some Roman 
scoffer ; it was Saint Paul. And if you will turn 
to the pages of the New Testament to the Epis- 
tles of Paul, you will be amazed to find out how 
much of it is given to criticism of tendencies in 


the Church that came from a rich mind that. 


went all the way from the most tender pleas 
to the most blistering scorn. It has been the 
glory of the Church that all down through its 
history from the time of Francis of Assisi to our 
own time, down to the days of Walter Rauschen- 
busch and Harry Ward, it has had launched 
within it the most redeeming and uplifting 
eriticism. 

The second is like unto it, that is the fact that 
the Church has always been through all its his- 
tory the prolific mother of ugly ducklings. 
Again and again in Christian history it has 
given birth to the most atrociously ungainly and 
scandalous creatures who defied its every con- 
vention and tradition and yet were undeniably 
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its own children. 
most glorious page in the history of the Church, 


It simply means that in the brood of priests — 
there has come again and again the prophet — 
whose advent has been breaking up that pious — 


calm, like the advent of Amos, the herdsman of 


Tekoa, who comes in his time and says, ‘‘For © 
three transgressions of Israel, yea and for four, ~ 


I will not remit the punishment thereof, for they 
sold the righteous for silver and the poor for a 
pair of shoes.’’ 

Ugly ducklings have blossomed into swans 
and, after two or three centuries of wondering 


what to do with them, the Church has canonized — 


And yet that has been the . 


them, recognizing them as prophets and saints. — 


The last is the greatest of all. That is the per- 
sistent and perennial capacity of the Church 
for the rediscovery of Jesus, for the rediscovery 
of Jesus. Perhaps you may say it is a tragedy 
that Jesus needs to be rediscovered. Yet that 
is an inevitable process of growth. You couldn’t 
have growth or progress without it. I don’t have 
any knowledge of any surer indication of the 


measureless greatness of Jesus than that he 


could be rediscovered in nineteen different cen- 
turies and each time loom larger before the mind 
and the imagination of the world. 

- Again and again the Church has lifted away 
the debris of Western civilization which has ac- 
cumulated and smothered the figure of Jesus, 


and lifting it away, has revealed to its genera- 


tion the figure of its living Master. 

Christ is the great credential of the Church, 
and it is the capacity of the Church to rediscover 
Christ and to re-present him in living terms to 
the age in which it exists that forms the 
Church’s greatest credential for leadership. 

So it, seems to me that this question that we 
are going to discuss, and discuss in the most 
open and free way that we can, ‘‘Can we use 
the Church ?”’ is something very like the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Can we use Niagara Falls?’’ Niagara 


Falls was a great spectacle through the years® 


until men began to dream that it might not only 
be a wonderful spectacle but it might be a won- 
derful power, and so they harnessed it to use 
it. .The question whether we can use the’ 
Church is just this question to find out definitely 
enough what it is we want to do and then run 
our connecting belts to this great, everpouring 
source of power that it may carry light, heat 
and power out into all the world. 


(Reprinted by courtesy of the Abingdon Press, from “Youth 
Looks at the Church’’), 


Mrs. Jeannette W. Emrich, Associate Secre- 
tary of the Federal Council’s Commission on 
International Justice and Goodwill, and Rev. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of 
the Federal Council, are to attend the Ninth 
Biennial Convention’ of the YW, A, at Mp 
waukee, Wisconsin, April 21-27. 
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Special Committee on Temperance and 
Prohibition Appointed 


N order to give effect to the action of the Ex- 

ecutive Committee of the Federal Council 
which referred to the Administrative Committee 
the question of further activity in behalf of tem- 
perance and prohibition, a special committee has 
_been appointed on this subject. The members 
of the Committee are as follows: Rev. Frank 
Mason North, Honorable Carl E. Milliken, 
Bishop James Cannon, Jr., Mrs. John Ferguson, 
Rev. John M. Moore, Rev. Charles E, Burton, 
and Dr. Robert E. Speer. 

The purposes which it is expected the Com- 
‘mittee will serve, as defined in a resolution of 
the Administrative Committee of the Council 
at its February meeting, are as follows: 

“VOTED: (a) That the Committee on Tem- 
_ perance and Prohibition give early attention to 
the preparation and circulation of pamphlet lit- 
' erature designed to continue with increasing em- 
phasis the education of the people as to the fun- 
damental reasons for prohibition. 

‘“(b) That it consider whether the need for 
special study courses of discussion outlines on 
prohibition, for use in Sunday Schools, Young 
' People’s Groups and Student Organizations, is 
adequately met at the present time, and, if not, 
take steps, in cooperation with the proper organ- 
izations to provide such educational materials. 

“‘(e) That it inquire into the question of tem- 
perance instruction in the public schools, with a 
view to seeing whether anything could be done 
to ‘reinforce such a program.’’ 


FEDERAL Councin UrGcEs SUPPORT OF 
PROHIBITION 


At the coming hearing in Washington early 
in April on various proposals for the modifica- 
tion of the present prohibition laws, the Federal 
Council is to be represented by a strong delega- 
_ tion, headed by Dr. Cadman, who will urge that 
_ the law be loyally sustained until it has had op- 
portunity completely to demonstrate its value. 

The failure of New York State to make any 
provision for cooperation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the enforcement of prohibition led 
the Administrative Committee of the Council to 
go on record as urging the adoption of adequate 
enforcement measures. At the hearing held at 
the state capital on the subject, a statement was 
_ presented over the signature of Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, President of the Council, which read 
in part as follows: 

‘“As time goes on, it becomes increasingly 
clear that the task of enforcement must be co- 
operatively undertaken in the spirit of a part- 
nership between the Federal Government and 
the states. There are natural limits to what 
federal power can accomplish and to what it 
should be required to undertake. It is intoler- 


* 


able that a great state which has itself ratified 
the Eighteenth Amendment should be in the 
position of glutting the federal courts with cases 
of violation of the prohibition law which those 
courts are not equipped and were never designed 
to handle, but which should be disposed of in 
accord with a state statute. 

‘‘T am therefore authorized by the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches to urge upon the Legislature of the 
State of New York that a law be passed which 
will put us in line with the other states of the 
Union which have almost without exception 
adopted statutes carrying out the purpose of the 
Kighteenth Amendment. I urge this, not in 
any spirit of intolerance or dogmatism, but be- 
cause I believe that so great a social experiment 
as national prohibition represents—an experi- 
ment ‘‘born of the idealism of the people’’—is 
worthy of universal support, in order that its 
merit as a national policy may be conclusively 
demonstrated.’’ 


WomEN’s LAw ENFORCEMENT CONVENTION 


On April 11-13, a thousand delegates are ex- 
pected to attend the Second Annual Convention 
of the Women’s National Committee for Law 
Enforcement, in Washington, D. C. The dele- 
gates will come from a large number of women’s 
missionary organizations, the Y. W. C. A., the 
W. C. T. U., and the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion. The Federal Council of the Churches will 
be represented by Mrs. Jeannette W. Emrich, 
Associate Secretary of the Federal Council’s 
Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will. The Chairman of the Convention is Mrs. 
Henry W. Peabody, of Boston. 


SEEKING BETTER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR CHAPLAINS 


Congress now has before it a bill which, if 
passed, will provide for the removal of the dis- 
eriminations which now prevail against the 
chaplains in the Army. The new measure seeks 
to provide pay and rank for the chaplains, par- 
allel to that received by men in other branches 
of the service, and, it is believed, would have 
an important influence in maintaining a high 
type of service. 

For the purpose of providing fellowship and 
for the consideration of questions of common 
interest, the Chaplains’ Association of the Army 
of the United States has been formed. The 
President is Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, former 
Senior Chaplain of the A, E. F. The Vice- 
President is Rev. Jason Noble Pierce, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Both Bishop Brent and Dr. Pierce 
are members of the Reserve Corps. 
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Non-Lynching Roll of Honor 


EVENTEEN lynchings were recorded in 

1925, showing an increase of one over the 

preceding year, when sixteen were reported. All 
the victims were Negroes. 


‘‘Furthermore, the goal of achieving a lyncb-: 


less land in 1926, for “which the Churches were 
striving, cannot be reached this year, for already 
during January there has been one Negro put 
to death by a mob,’’ says the Federal Council’s 
Commission on the Church and Race Relations 
in announcing its fourth annual Non-Lynching 
Roll of Honor. 

For the first time in the records of the evil, 
Texas was free of lynching in 1925, and Utah 
had its first lynching in forty-one years. Dur- 
ing the past year, five states which had pre- 
viously been on the Honor Roll, namely: Ar- 
kansas, Ohio, Virginia, Alabama and Utah, lost 
their places because of mob murder within their 
borders. In the case of Utah there had not been 
a lynching previously since 1884. Texas was 
placed upon the Roll because, for the first time 
since the beginning of full records of lynching 
in 1882, this state was clear of lynching. Four 
states, Illinois, Kentucky, South Carolina and 
Tennessee, which had been on the Roll in former 
years, were restored because their borders were 
free of lynching in 1925. Thirty-eight states 
were free from lynching in 1925, and ten states 
disgraced by it. 

The fourth annual Roll of Honor of the states 
free from lynching in 1925 is as follows: 


States that have never‘had a record of a lynching: 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and 
Asset 0 0s cane Sele oe Ch lA 22 SRN ee Lot ee a ee 

Additional states that have no record of a lynching 
since 1886: 

Connecticut, Maine and New Jersey ....-.---------------------- 3 

Additional states that have no record of a lynching 
during the past twenty years: 

Delaware, Michigan and Wisconsin .........--..-.--------+-+- 3 


Additional states which have no record of a lynching 
during the past ten years: 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa Maryland, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania and 
South Dakota mesdcdubabcces sock Soa eeec ceca tee se eee bos tk gee ee ea 10 
Additional states which have no record of a lynching 
in the past five years: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, New York, Washington, West 
Wirgimia) and W yovman gy 5, 5. cc econ se-teee eee eee 11 
Additional states which have no record of a lynching 
in the past two years: 
North Carolina and Oklahoma, ..............-....---.20------10000 25 
Additional states which have no record of a lynching 
during 1925: 
Illinois, Kentucky, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Meas oo cS eeeeh e cees cae ee ctr eas oe ee 


Total states free of lynching in 1925. b 38 
Total states. still having lynching. ....-......-..<...2:--scceseensee= 10 


An encouraging fact is that a number of 
states have continued to be free of mob murder 
for increasing numbers of years. Thus a new 
class of states that have had no record of a 
lynching during the past twenty years can be 
added to the Roll this year, and three states: 
Delaware, Michigan and Wisconsin, are placed 
in this new class. Furthermore, four states 
moved up into the five-year class, namely: Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Minnesota and West Virginia; — 
and one state, Oklahoma, moved up into the — 


two-year class. ; 


Special mention should be made of Texas be- 
cause of a determined state-wide effort made by 
the newspapers, the interracial committee, the 
churches, women’s organizations and several — 
courageous sheriffs to place the state on the 
honor roll. In a ringing editorial early last year — 
one of the leading newspapers said that the en- — 
trance of Texas clean-handed upon the Federal 
Council’s Honor Roll was ‘a consummation earn- — 
estly to be sought.’ 


Dealing with Problems of Drama 


DINNER conference in New York on March 

3, attended by representatives of the 
Churches and of the dramatic arts was marked 
by a discussion of the possibilities of the 
Federal Council of the Churches in dealing with 
problems of the drama, 

A Committee on Drama, organized under the 
Federal Council’s Commission on Christian Ed- 
ucation, has been giving attention for two years 
to the task of helping to develop the use of the 
dramatic method in religious education. As im- 
portant elements in this program, a summer 
school of religious drama is conducted in August 
in cooperation with the Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary, Auburn, N. Y., and an annual volume of 
the best religious dramas is published. 

The new phase of the work of the Drama Com- 
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mittee centers around an effort to improve the 
character of the stage and the motion picture by — 
reinforcing the better tendencies in both. The 
aim is to build up an increased appreciation of 
plays of serious purpose and worthy intent, and — 
so to encourage productions of this character, ~ 
rather than those which run counter to the spirit 
and ideals of the Churches. 

Rev. George Reid Andrews, who has become 
intensely interested in the relation of the Church 
to the drama, as a result of his experience as a 
secretary of the Congregational Education So- 
ciety, is the Chairman of the Federal Council’s 
Committee. At the meeting on March 38, Mr. 
Andrews interpreted the point of view and thed 
probable program of the Committee in the fol- 
lowing words: 
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*“To do nothing—the hands-off policy—is 
unthinkable; a subject of such vital concern to so 
many people cannot be foreign to the Church. 
We should throw the weight of our influ- 


ence on the side of those persons and groups, 


especially those inside the theatre, working for 
better things. This course recommends itself to 
us for trial, and I believe will prove effective in 
application. The best reformation is always 
from the inside out, and not from the outside 


ess 92 
in. 


As illustrative of the possibilities of mutual 
helpfulness between the Church and the drama, 
Mr. Andrews said: 

“‘In ‘The Enemy’ Mr. Pollock has written a 
play which should have the backing of every 


hater of war and lover of peace. This play will 


do more good to the world than a library full of 
_ books and sermons on the subject. 


It finds peo- 
ple where they are, and will never let them for- 


get the hideous features of war.’’ 


Among those who attended the dinner or who 
have been in touch with this development are the 
following representatives of the church life of 
the country: Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, President 


_ of the Federal Council; Rev. John A. Marquis, 


General Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 


_ National Missions; Honorable Carl E. Milliken, 
’ former President of the Northern Baptist Con- 


What the Japanese Are Thinking 


By Bishop HerRBert WELCH, OF SEOUL, CHOSEN 


—_ 


_ friction is to keep separate races 
so different in their background 


_erance, but a purely economic 


MERICAN publicists have, of 
course, insisted that in our 
latest immigration law there was 
nothing that should be inter- 
preted as unfriendly to Japan or 
to other Oriental nations; that 
here is no question of racial intol- 


problem; that the way to avoid 


and their social ideals as the 
Orientals and the Occidentals. 
This, they say, is a real kindness 
to both parties concerned, and is 
ultimately a road to national 
goodwill. American labor is pro- 
tected, the standards of life, par- 


ticularly on the Pacific Coast, are upheld, the 


purity of the American stock is safeguarded. 
And all this by keeping out some two hundred 
Asiaties each year! 

If the peoples of the Far East could be per- 
suaded to take this rosy view, how delightful it 


» would be! But if the day ever was when such 


an optimistic interpretation was possible of ac- 


_ ceptance in the Orient, that day has surely 
passed. 


BISHOP HERBERT WELCH 


vention; Professor Luther A. Weigle, of the 
Yale Divinity School; Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education; and Rev. Karl Reiland, of 
St. George’s Episcopal Church, New York. 

Among the distinguished representatives of 
the dramatic arts or public-spirited citizens in- 
terested in the drama, who are concerned in the 
undertaking, are the following: Dr. John H. 
Finley, of the New York Times; Chancellor El- 
mer Ellsworth Brown, of New York University ; 
Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay, of Columbia 
University ; Mr. Otto H. Kahn, Chairman, Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company; Mr. Channing Pol- 
lock, author of ‘‘The Fool’”’ and ‘‘The Enemy’’; 
Mr. Frank Gillmore, Secretary of the Actors’ 
Equity Association; Mr. John Golden, Mr. John 
Drew, Mr. Winthrop Ames, Mr. Wilton Lackaye, 
Mrs. Richard Mansfield, Mr. David Warfield, 
Miss Esther Willard Bates, Mr. J. Hartley Man- 
ners, Mrs. Otis Skinner, and Mr. Will H. Hays. 

Since the dinner at the Waldorf, several in- 
formal conferences have been held for the pur- 
pose of considering further the possibilities of 
constructive work. No attempt is being made to 
do anything hastily. It is recognized that the 
most thorough planning and extensive study is 
called for in dealing with so difficult and deli- 
cate a task. 


There peoples have for a gener- 
ation been watching with pro- 
found and sometimes painful in- 
terest the progress of American 
legislation and judicial decision 
touching the matters of immigra- 
tion and naturalization. They 
recall the laws forbidding the 
naturalization and the admission 
of Chinese. They recall the nar- 
rowing applications given the 
naturalization law of 1880, until 
all except Caucasians and Negroes 
were shut out; they recall the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement, restric- 
tive in its purpose and effect, but 
courteous in its form; then the 
‘‘harred zone’’ legislation of 
1917, the court decisions of 1922 and 1923, and 
finally the exclusion clause of the immigration 
bill of 1924. And they are fully aware that the 
end is not yet; that the same forces which have 
been allowed to enact this law purpose to carry 
their crusade to a more bitter end; that propos- 
als are now made to. prohibit children born on 
American soil—which hitherto has assured the 
rights of citizenship—if their parents are not 
eligible to citizenship, from themselves obtaining 
[15] 
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their birthright. And some there are who would 
go to the extreme of revoking the privilege of 
citizenship from those who have already secured 
it in this way. 

With these facts in plain sight, it has become 


simply impossible to persuade the Orient that 


America has not been developing a crude and 
selfish nationalism and racial prejudice which 
marks a wide departure from the breadth and 
tolerance and kindliness which characterized 
earlier American dealings and which is typified 
to the world by the large and generous minds of 
Washington and Lincoln. This change which 
the Orient thinks—mistakenly or not—it detects 
in the United States of America, has lowered our 
national prestige, impaired our moral influence 
and leadership, handicapped our missionary 
enterprise in Eastern and Southern Asia. 

In Japan, particularly, the hurt has been deep 
and lasting. There is recollection of the friend- 
ship of half a century and more; there is glad 
memory of the Washington Conference, which 
seemed to have swept threatening and depressing 
clouds from the Pacific sky; there is imperish- 
able gratitude for the prompt and marvelous 
help of America after the frightful earthquake 
of 1923. But then comes the inevitable ques- 
tion, ‘‘Why should America, our best and 
trusted friend, have dealt thus with us? Why, 
in the face of an existing agreement which is 
thrust to one side without consent or consulta- 


tion, should America humiliate us by a law 


when a friendly conference would have secured 
all the ends desired? Why this rough proclama- 
tion of national rights which no one calls in 
question? Is not America powerful enough to 
take itself for granted and not to feel any neces- 
sity for the assertion of its dignity ?’’ 

Here is a nation with an honored civilization 
of more than two thousand years, a nation which 
opened itself wide to the influence of the mod- 
ern world, which has adopted the industries, the 
commercial methods, the education, the political 
ideals of the West, which in the accepted fashion 
of the West has fought its way to a place in the 


small group of the world’s leading Powers—a_ 


nation with a more or less unconscious belief in 
its superiority to other Oriental peoples, with a 
sense of equality with the advanced nations of 
the other hemisphere, a proud and sensitive na- 
tion which believes itself rudely-and unfairly 


treated before the eyes of the whole earth. Is it 


strange that there should be Eriet and resent- 
ment? 

And yet there is hope—expectation that at its 
own time and in its own way, America, under 
the energetic guidance of its Christian forces, 
will undo this wrong, cure the wound, and re- 
store those relations of amity, confidence, admi- 
ration and affection which cheered the Japanese 
of earlier days with the certainty of American 
understanding and support. 


Again the Mexican Question 


By Rev. 8. Guy INMAN 
Secretary, Committee on Cooperation in Latin America 


Me again is on the front page. We are 
becoming accustomed to the eternal discus- 
sion between the two governments concerning 
property rights. Fortunately, it looks as if both 
governments are trying calmly to work out this 
highly technical question. 

But there are evidently interests who always 
believe that fishing is more profitable in troubled 
waters, and take advantage of any incident that 
might help to argue for intervention in Mexico. 
So we are now told by a New York daily that 
‘‘Religious influences of the United States are 
putting pressure on the administration for ac- 
tion since President Calles is determined to 
drive out all religion.’’ 

In 1857, Church and State in Mexico were 
separated, and because the Church then owned 
more than half of the country’s real property 
and exerted a predominant political influence, 
laws were passed limiting churches as to real 
estate holdings, and otherwise restricting their 
activities. In the Constitution of 1917, those 
provisions were strengthened to enable the gov- 
ernment to control the opposition tactics of ec- 
clesiasties, especially foreigners, who openly an- 
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nounced their defiance of the government. The 


, 


Constitution made three important constitu- — 


tional provisions, (Articles 3, 27, 130), declared, 


first, that ecclesiastics were not allowed to con- — 
duct primary schools; second, church buildings — 
were to be considered the property of the nation — 
and, third, foreign ecclesiastics should not — 


‘‘ejercer el ministerio,’’ that is, 
ligious rites.’ 


‘‘perform re- 


No statutes interpreting these articles im the | 


Constitution have yet been passed. But the 


overwhelming majority of American ministers — 
in Mexico have recognized the peculiar condi- — 


tions and have obeyed the law. Mexican pastors 


have been put in charge of churches, religious — 
teaching eliminated from primary schools, and — 
church edifices, all of which continue to be used — 


as before, have been registered with the govern- 
ment. One hundred and ninety-six American 
ministers and teachers are now in Mexico, rep- 
resenting 19 American mission boards. 
hundred and eighty-seven schools are conducted 


- by them with 13,000 pupils. 


Cables from Mexico City show that all of this 


work is proceeding as usual, without molesta-— 


One — 
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tion from the government. In the one case, on 
the Mexican-Texas border where a state gover- 
nor took hasty action, he has been reprimanded 
by the federal authorities. 

All this recent excitement concerning religious 
persecutions seems therefore to have been stirred 
up, first, by the expulsion of some 20 foreign ec- 
clesiastics, mostly Spanish, who were openly de- 
fying the government, and; second, by the tem- 
porary closing of a few religious schools until 


_ they can comply with the law. 


As President Calles says: ‘‘In contrast with 
the expelled clergy, there have been numerous 
other ministers who have obeyed the Constitu- 


tion, teaching secondary schools or orienting 
suitable activities, but leaving to Mexican min- 
isters the performance of the strictly confes- 
sional work of their religion. These ministers 
have not been, and will not be molested.’’ 

American mission boards have always opposed 
intervention in Mexico. They decided from the 
beginning to obey the law of the land, to make 
no appeals to their government for diplomatic 
protection, to transfer all ministerial functions 
to Mexicans, and to give their aid as specialists 
and administrators along lines in which the 
Mexicans themselves felt they particularly 
needed foreign help. 


Church Federation and Council of Religious 
Education Get Together 


NE of the most encouraging features in the 
development of church cooperation is the 


_ successful combination of forces on the part of 


local federations and local councils of religious 
education. Although there are many communi- 
ties in which the present situation leaves much 
to be desired, there are other cities in which a 
united approach is being evolved. Reference 


_ has been made in the BULLETIN to the gratifying 


- cooperation which merits emulation. 


- 
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arrangements which have been arrived at in 
some of the large cities like Chicago and Cleve- 
land. Youngstown is a happy illustration of 
what can be done in another type of city. 

The Federated Churches of Youngstown, Ohio, 
and the Mahoning County Council of Religious 
Education have developed an intimate form of 
It elimin- 
ates friction, economizes expenditure and in- 
creases efficiency without destroying the identity 


‘of either organization. 


When, in 1918, the Federated Churches began 
to function actively, it was determined to merge 


~ the Federation and the County Sunday School 


organization by the employment of an executive 
secretary, Rev. George L. Ford, who should 
serve both organizations, giving half time to 
each. With the passing years the relations have 
become more unified until there is, practically, 
one organization covering the whole field of 
united church activities, and this without de- 
stroying the identity of the Sunday School 
Association. 

At the annual meeting of the Mahoning Coun- 


. eil of Religious Education, the usual officers and 
‘division superintendents are elected, and these 


constitute the Sunday School Committee of the 
Federated Churches. The president of the Coun- 
ty Council is a member of the Joint Executive 
Committee of the two organizations, and three 


_ other representatives of the Council of Religious 


Education also serve on the joint executive 
committee. 
The Executive Secretary is selected by the 


q 


joint executive committee, and is responsible 
for the promotion of the whole cooperative pro- 
gram. In the practical pursuit of his duties he 
does not stop to question which of the two or- 
ganizations he is serving in any particular ac- 
tivity. Other religious and educational activities 
are conducted by separate committees of the 
Federated Churches, the chairman of each being 
a member of the joint executive committee. 
These committees promote such activities as 
training classes for Church and Sunday School 
workers, vacation Bible schools, young people’s 
conferences and week-day schools of religion. 

Associated with the Executive Secretary is a 
Director of Religious Education, who heads up 
the whole educational program, but gives parti- 
cular attention, to the week-day schools of reli- 
gion, which she supervises. 

The joint organization has but one treasury. 
The educational program, like all other activi- 
ties of the Federated Churches, is financed from 
the general budget, which is raised by an annual 
eampaign among the members of the cooperat- 
ing churches. Each Sunday School is asked to 
make a contribution equal to five cents per en- 
rolled member for the maintenance of the or- 
ganized Sunday School work. Of the amount 
thus received from the Sunday Schools, one-half 
goes to the State Council of Religious Education 
and the other half to the joint treasury for the ~ 
promotion of the local work. The county organ- 
ization maintains active relations with the whole 
organized Sunday School movement, state and 
national. 

AN ADVANCE STRIDE IN ComITY 

The Federated Churches of Cleveland have 
adopted a united program of Church Extension 
which is believed to be in advance of any under- 
taken elsewhere. It is outlined as follows: 

‘*Tt is clearly demonstrated that the denom- 
inations have not been in the position to secure 
desirable sites early enough, in new residence 
communities, for the purpose of holding them 
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until new churches are needed. It is obvious 
that, later on, exorbitant prices have placed the 
church at a serious disadvantage. 

‘‘Wor these and other reasons it is now pro- 
posed : 

That the Comity Committee of the Federated 
Churches after a thorough investigation of all 
the religious needs of the city shall formulate 
a church extension program for Greater Cleve- 
land covering a period of three years. This will 
include: 

(a) Recommendations of new fields that 
should be entered during this period either for 
the purpose of purchasing land or of establish- 
ing new mission enterprises. 

(b) Recommendations with reference to de- 
pendent missions and churches now existing, 
their buildings and equipment, that will enable 
them to render the most effective service. 

(ec) Recommendations with reference to self- 
supporting chureches—their financial condition, 
equipment and program for the future. 

(d) Recommendations with reference to a 
proposed budget to finance adequately the entire 
program. 

“That a Joint Board: of Promotion shall be 
appointed by the Comity Committee to carry 
out these recommendations. The Board will 
first of all assist the denominations to realize 
their full share of the responsibility for this 
city-wide undertaking. It will give careful con- 
sideration to the established procedures of the 
denominations for raising funds with a view to 
coordinating them and making it possible to 
carry out the whole program. 

‘Tf the methods now used by the several de- 
nominations are considered the most effective, 
they will be recommended. If it is found that 
larger sums of money can be secured by recom- 
mending a uniform time when all the denomina- 
tions will join in raising their share of the total 
fund required, that will be proposed. 

‘‘But whatever plans are adopted for raising 
the money and carrying out the program, the 
Joint Board of Promotion will keep before the 
denominational leaders and their contributors 
the whole church extension program for Greater 
Cleveland. This will enable the denominations 
to go before their people with a more convincing 
ean for funds than they have ever had be- 

ore.”’ 
Kansas Moves AHEAD 

As a result of the conference of representa- 
tives of fourteen denominations, held in Topeka 
on January 25th, there seems to be every indica- 
tion that a state council of churches will be or- 
ganized in the not distant future. There was a 
general agreement that there is need for an in- 
terdenominational clearing house in the state 
and that some way should be found both to 
mutual reenforcement and to the prevention of 
denominational competition in local communi- 
ties. It was agreed that the constitution for a 
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state council of churches which was provision- — 
ally adopted, should take effect when ten denom- 
inations should have approved it and named 
their representatives on the council. 
Rev. Ross W. Sanderson, Secretary of the 
Wichita Council of Churches, is giving special — 


attention to furthering the movement. 


Minnesota Too 


That the sense of need for a state interdenom- 
inational organization is taking root in various 
parts of the country, is indicated also by the in- 
terest being shown in Minnesota. At a recent — 
meeting, steps were taken looking in this direc- — 
tion. Rev. Irvin E. Deer, Secretary of the 
Minneapolis Council of Churches, is in close — 
touch with the situation. 


Burtpine Up ADEQUATE SUPPORT 


The Church Federation Bulletin of Chicago 
records a notable achievement in developing a 
sense of responsibility in the churches for their 
direct support of the church federation pro- 
gram, During the year 1925,:304 churches im — 
Chicago made contributions from their treasur- 
ies toward, the work of the Chicago Federation. 

The Massachusetts Federation of Churches © 
has added to its regular budget an item of $3,000 
to make possible a Chaplaincy at the Rutland © 
Public Institutions, and another item of $6,000 
for the development of a rural department. The 
total budget of the,State Federation is said to 
be more largely covered by direct appropria- — 
tions from the denominations than is the case — 
in any other federation in the country. This is 
a happy evidence of the confidence shown in the 
movement by the churches of the state. 


PEACE DECLAMATION CONTEST 


The Ohio Council of Churches has commanded 
the attention of every, town and hamlet in the 
state with its announcement of a Peace Declama- 
tion Contest. About five hundred churches have — 
already been enrolled. The competition begins — 
with contests in local congregations, followed by 
subsequent tests in county and congressional — 
districts. It is open to young people between — 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen years. The 
winner in the local church will receive a bronze 
medal, the county champion a silver medal, the 
champion in the congressional district a gold — 
medal. As a capstone to the contest there will — 
be a final state contest with three prizes: the 
first will be an award of $500 and a four-year 
college scholarship; the'second $300 and a two- 
year scholarship, the third $200 and a one-year 
scholarship. A book of selections on world 
peace, to be used by the contestants, has been — 
compiled by the Council of Churches. 


EMPHASIZING THE FAaminy As A ReELIaious Unit — 


In New London and Groton, Connecticut, un- — 
der the impetus of Rev. H. W. Hulbert, who 
serves voluntarily as the head of the New Lon- 

(Continued on page 31.) a 
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A Layman’s View of Christian Service through 


Cooperation 


(Part of an Address before the Minneapolis Council of Churches) 
By Honorasite THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, GOVERNOR oF MINNESOTA 


W* have not reached the millenium yet; we 
have not banished war and hate, poverty 
and pride, greed and envy, indifference and in- 


tolerance. But after nineteen hundred years of 


Christianity, we have broken down some of the 
barriers between the classes; and most of the 
walls that separate men now have doors in them. 
The doctrine of a universal brotherhood and a 
common humanity has not yet borne all of its 


fruits; but men have learned to tolerate each 
_ other even when they cannot obey the injunction 
' to love one another. 


’ The spirit of democracy 
which inhered in the life as well as the teachings 


of the Man of Nazareth is dissolving the arbi- 


trary divisions and distinctions of humanity, 
and is bringing men nearer to an acceptance of 
the ancient truth that ‘‘God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on the face 


_ of the whole earth.”’ 


_ high yalue on the individual. 


- mount. 


~The glory of Christianity is that it places a 
It recognizes the 
development of the individual character as para- 
It seeks to promote in every man the 
desire and aspiration to grow to the full measure 
of his spiritual capacity. But it would be a 


futile practice to place a high value on our 


fellow man, if we did not couple that practice 
with an effort to improve his condition and en- 
large his happiness. There are economic malad- 
justments to be corrected, there are industrial 


' wrongs to be righted, there are political reforms 


that need to be carried on. The problem of pov- 
erty, with its attendant evil of crime, needs to 
be attacked. Who is better qualified to carry on 


the battle against wrong and injustice than the 


members of the Church, the soldiers of the spir- 
itual Kingdom? Does not the challenge call for 
the men of the Churches boldly to attack every 
community problem, to take a hand in every 
community task? 

Christianity must furnish the mind and heart 


and conscience of every movement which looks 


by acts of charity, by giving alms. 
laudable such generosity may be, 
“human purpose only imperfectly. 


™ 


toward a better world, The paramount duty of 
the men in the Churches today is to do those 
things that may promote a better understanding, 
a larger sympathy, a more cordial outlook, a 
better realization of fellowship, among men. 
Too often the men of the Churches have as- 
sumed that their obligations to society were met 
However 
it serves a 
Alms are but 
bandages on the wounds of the social body. It is 
commendable to provide bandages, but it is 


better to prevent wounds; it is well to alleviate 
4 1h 


poverty, but it is admirable to do something to 
prevent it. 

If the love which is inherent in Christianity 
could be translated into terms of justice, fair- 
dealing, cooperation, fellowship, in all our rela- 
tions, it would furnish the basis and inspiration 
for the solution of all our social problems. 

A movement such as your Council of Churches 
represents should help to do this by removing 
the consciousness of class distinction. Your or- 
ganization enables the men of the Churches, re- 
gardless of creed, nationality, financial condi- 
tion, intellectual endowments and social status, 
to meet on common ground. I have enough faith 
in humanity to believe that if men can be 
brought together, they can not only be made to 
understand each other, but to sympathize with 
and help each other. There is no problem that 
cannot be solved when men lose themselves in 
zeal for the promotion of the common good. 

This organization gives opportunity for the 
forces of righteousness in this community to act 
together. When the Church has failed in the 
past, it has failed not so much because it did not 
have the vision of service as because it did not 
have the means of coordinating the efforts of one 
church body with those of another, In truth, 
denominations have too often spent so much 
effort in competing with one another, and even 
in opposing each other, that they have not had 
sufficient reserves of strength left to do much to 
advance the cause of the spiritual Kingdom. 
Your organization does not contemplate the 
elimination of difference in creed. It is prob- 
ably well that there are differences in statements 
of faith and forms of worship. Those differ- 
ences lend color and stimulate interest. A 
Christianity in which all Churches placed the 
emphasis on the same doctrinal points and in- 
terpreted all truths in the same way would be 
like a garden in which not only all the flowers 
were roses, but all roses were of the same shade 
of red. Your organization contemplates that, 
despite differences of creed and form, despite 
differences of tradition and interpretation, you 
shall act as one army in the battle against wrong 
and indecency and injustice, whenever they ap- 
pear, in opposition to the things which militate 
against a clean and wholesome community life. 

The greatest need of the world today is re- 
ligion—not so much religion in the Church as 
religion in the places where the battles of life 
are fought. We have been trying to keep hu- 
manity from destroying itself by enacting more 
laws and hiring more policemen, and we have 
failed. We know that, although laws may indi- 
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cate that reform is being accomplished, law of 
itself does not bring about reform. Religion 
must come to the rescue; religion which is the 


spring from which flow righteousness, justice . 


and well-doing. One church will do more to 


save the social fabric than a hundred jails; one 
sermon will accomplish more than a thousand 
laws, if the message of that sermon is carried out © 
of the church into the world by men and women 

who seek faithfully and earnestly to live up to it, © 


What Makes a College Christian? i 


By W. A. HARPER 


President of Elon College, N. C. 


CHRISTIAN college is not a school main- 
tained by a Church, though there would be 

no Christian colleges but for the fostering care 
and loyal support of the Christian denomina- 
tions. It is not a school wherein professing 
Christians teach, though no college can be Chris- 
tian without Christian teachers. It is not a 
school wherein courses in the Bible and religious 
education are offered, though it is difficult to 
imagine a Christian college in which these sub- 
jects are not taught. 
It is a college that achieves Christian charac- 
ter in the personalities 1t molds. ‘“‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them,’’ declared the world’s 
greatest Genius in correctly valuing men and 
institutions. The fact that a college is main- 
tained by a denomination, that its professors are 
professing Christians, that courses in Bible and 
religious education are offered will avail naught 
in entitling an institution to claim for itself the 
name Christian, unless it produces, out of its 


Protest Against Slavery in Africa 


ONDITIONS in Africa tantamount to human 

‘ slavery, which have been brought to light 
by students of social and international affairs, 
have led the Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches to take the 
following action: 


“‘The Administrative Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil has long been deeply distressed over the deplorable 
and inhuman conditions of labor, amounting to slavery 
or even worse, which are reported to exist in certain parts 
of Africa. The Committee has learned with deep con- 
cern of the facts disclosed by the recent reports of 
travelers and investigators who have personally wit- 
nessed those terrible conditions. 

“‘We have been rejoiced to know of the draft of a 
Convention on Slavery and Forced Labor which has been 
submitted to all the Governments of the world—including 
the United States—for their consideration, with a view 
to its adoption at an international conference to be 
called in September, 1926. 

**We believe that the Churches and Christians of the 
United States would cordially support any practicable 
plan looking to the complete extirpation of slavery and 
forced labor everywhere throughout the world. We be- 
lieve that our Churches and Christian constituency would 
desire the Government of the United States to cooperate 
with other nations in holding such an international con- 
ference, in drafting and ratifying an effective general 
treaty and in adopting all necessary measures calculated 
to abolish as soon as possible every form of salvery and 
all involuntary servitude, analogous to slavery, resulting 
from compulsory labor. Therefore, be it 

‘‘ RESOLVED, That we instruct the General Secretary of 
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students, men and women of Christian character. — 

A Christian college assumes God as the basic 
concept of all its teaching. ‘‘In the beginning, 
God.’’ So begins our Bible. And so begins 
Christian education. Every course of study is 
approached from that viewpoint, and all its 
teaching fits harmoniously into that concept. 
The professors in Christian colleges do not teach — 
textbooks and theories, They teach young men 
and young women to see God in every relation- 
ship of life, in every realm of truth. They are 
led to sense God in the processes of the universe - 
and of life, not in some of them, but in all of 
them. 

Christian education is complete education. — 
It does not neglect any department of truth. 
Least of all, does it neglect religious truth, for 
in religion all truth finds its unity. Not culture 
alone, not scholarship alone; but both of these, 
with (Christian character, constitute the aim 
and purpose of Christian education. a 


the Federal Council to convey to the United States Goy- 
ernment the foregoing declaration and to express our 
earnest hope that our Government will heartily cooperate © 
in this humanitarian effort. 

‘*RESOLVED, That, in our judgment, the objective of 
our Government in this cooperation should be to secure 
the maximum possible policy of protection and liberation — 
for the peoples of Africa and elsewhere that have been ~ 
so long and so ruthlessly exploited by greed and avarice. 

‘¢RESOLVED, That we instruct the Committee on Slay- 
ery of our Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill, in conference with the Committee of the For- 
eign Missions Conference of North America to formu-— 
late plans of activity and,carry out measures of pub-— 
licity, to the end that American public opinion may 
give its fullest support to these efforts.’’ 


PRIZE SERMON 


The American Eugenics Society, Ine., an- 
nounces a competition for the best sermon 
preached in America on the subject of eugenics. — 
This competition is open to any minister, priest, © 
rabbi or student in a theological seminary. The 
sermon must be preached before July 1, 1926, 
and the awards will be made on October 1, 1926. 

Prizes of $500 for the best, $300 for the sec- 
ond, and $200 for the third best sermon are the 
rewards. ~y 

Printed rules will be mailed on application to 
the American Eugenics Society, 185 Chureh 
Street, New Haven, Conn. ; 


———— 
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The Ideal of Christian Unity 


By Rr. Rev. Cuarues H: Brent 


(Part. of an address delwered before the Christian Unity Foundation, February 15, 1926, as 
an interpretation of the purpose of the World Conference on Faith and Order, to be held at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, in August, 1927.) 


; | gine rank and file of our people in this coun- 
try are not deeply interested in unity. 
There are outstanding leaders who are. Some 
few have unity as a passion; others have it as a 
very distinct purpose, and are giving consider- 
able attention to it, but if my observation is cor- 
rect, the great majority of the clergy are not 
preaching unity from the pulpits. What we need 
is to create deeper interest and more intelligent 
thought. 

The practical side that unity takes expresses 
itself in federation. I believe in federation. 
There is no one here who believes in federation 
more than I do, but I believe in federation as 
one of the many steps that we must take before 
we can achieve the kind of unity for which we 
all hope and pray. The more catholic a Church 
is, the more should it be ready to federate, and I 
am thankful that the Church which I represent 
has that degree of fellowship in the way that it 
now has; but let us make sure of this, that we 
are not using Christianity merely as a means to 
bring about certain definite ends in a practical 
way, which we can tabulate and which we can 
see quite readily if we look a little way ahead. 

I look upon federation and such fellowship as 
comes about by federative effort as accomplish- 
ing its chief function in bringing men together 
who otherwise would not come together. 

There is a real necessity of our considering 
the things that divide us, as well as the things 
that unite us. How can we look at our own 
country and rest satisfied with 202 various, vary- 
ing denominations, and the process of splitting 
still goes on, and that process of splitting is on 
the basis of differences of theological thought, 
and not differences in practice. 

How are we to reach unity? I was quite im- 
pressed in reading Colonel House’s letters, to 
find how simply he approached his plan to unify 
Europe. I think that he expressed himself in 
some such way as this, that he saw no reason 
why the affairs of the nations should not be dealt 
with in just the same way that private people 
dealt with their personal matters, in other 
words, by personal touch. 

There is no other way; and so we are living in 
a day of conference, conference rather than con- 
troversy. I myself have seen little value come 
out of controversy, whereas I have seen much 
good come out of personal contact and the fel- 
‘lowship of conference. 

In controversy you try to impress upon those 
-whom you are opposing your own judgment and 
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your own ideas. You are out for war and out 
to win the war; whereas in conference you are 
anxious to get sympathetic understanding of the 
other man’s viewpoint, in order that you may 
reconcile your views, if possible, with his. I 
have been in many conferences, so-called, but 
comparatively few have recognized the true 
meaning of conference. There was the old con- 
troversial tone, the old desire to make your own 
position so strong and so clear that you would 
sweep everybody else off his feet; whereas the 
true position in a conference is a receptive posi- 
tion, a position where your ears are open for 
anything that you ean find that will bring out 
the strength of those with whom you disagree. 
That is good tactics anyway. Many a great gen- 
eral has won his war because he has given due 
eredit to the general opposing him for the 
strength that he possesses. Human conceit is so 
common that we are apt to match what we be- 
heve to be our strength against all the strength 
that any other bodies may present, but in con- 
ference one must endeavor to get the spirit of 
humility, to remember that we are all seeking 
for the one end, and to try to find just where 
the spirit of God is. 

If all the Churches believe in Christ, why 
cannot they stand together and proclaim Christ 
with a common voice? It is because they think 
so differently, and as a result this dreadful thing 
has happened to Christianity. Instead of 
Christianizing the nations, the nations have na- 
tionalized Christianity, and Christianity today 
has relatively small influence in the nation. In- 
deed, the nation is ready at any moment to lay 
down terms for all Christians to obey, without 
regard to what the Christian ethic may be on 
that subject, and I say here as I said in Stock- 
holm, I would just as soon burn incense to 
an ancient Caesar as I would to a modern state, 
and I will never burn incense to a modern state. 
Until there is a living unity of Christianity, the 
nations of the world cannot walk in the light of 
God’s Kingdom—that is the amount of it. We 
can do as a great many people seem to think it 
is the sole duty of Christianity to do; we can win 
individuals here and there to a belief in Christ. 
We can create some small-sized saints. But we 
eannot mould or shape according to the 
Christian ethic the life of a country, and if I 
read Scripture right, it was that very thing that 
Christ enjoined upon his disciples before He as- 
cended into Heaven—that they were to go and 
convert the nations, until the nations of the 
world became the Kingdoms of the Lord. 
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Every church has its own special gift, and 
that special gift should be made available for 
the whole fellowship, instead of being retained 
by the small group. Maybe a century hence— 
maybe two centuries hence, because we cannot 
think in terms of a short time—those who come 
after us will look back upon our endeavor at this 
time, in very much the same way that we look 
back on our forefathers, and those who signed 
the Great Charter and those who framed the 


Declaration of Independence. At any rate, woe 
to the Christian today who thinks in small terms, 
looks on life as being a matter of the local, and 
who fails to recognize that until there is a unity, 
such as the Church does not now possess, we 
cannot make Jesus Christ known in the parts 
of the world where His Name is still unknown, 
and we cannot be that power which God in- 
tended the Church to be when He sent His Son, 
Jesus Christ, into the world. 


The Lord’s Prayer a Basis for World Unity 


By .Rev. Witrrep Monop, or Paris 


(Part of an address at the Unwwersal 


HE nations, before the fatal year 1914, 

feared, in case of war, the concerted mani- 
festations ‘of organized socialism ; but they had 
not the slightest fear for the opinion of the 
Churches. Christianity to them was not a con- 
crete reality, but a mass of impotent individual- 
ities or a chaos of rival denominations. In brief, 
so far as war was concerned, the nations felt 
themselves free to act, free from any possible 
opposition on the part of the Churches. 

The Churches have had enough of this. They 
do not wish to be treated longer as a negligible 
quantity so far as the collective life of nations 
and the destinies of mankind are concerned. To 
obtain this end, there is no necessity of revising 
our creeds and our symbols. Christianity will 
never cease to contemplate in adoration ‘‘the 
Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world.’’ But it should regard with increasing 
understanding the extent and the eagerness of 
the battle for ‘the extermination of iniquity. Let, 
therefore, the Christian world meditate at the 
foot of the cross upon the prayer taught us by 
the Savior, the prayer which cements the dif- 
ferent parts of the Christian edifice, the prayer 
which could even unite all the followers of all 
religions, all those who pray sincerely in the 
whole world, for it contains not one single for- 
mula of Christian theology, but blossoms in its 
fulness on the religious and social plane of evan- 
gelic Messianic faith. 

To pray saying, ‘‘Our Father,’’ sincerely—is 
_ this not to progress with unyielding logic toward 
the reform of a certain traditional idea of 
‘‘Fatherland’’? The word patriotism is derived 
from the word for father, and implies the real- 
ity of a great family of brothers, coexistent with 
humanity. The patriotism implied i in the ‘‘Our 
Father’’ is not nationalistic, but national; it is 
not imperialistic, but solidary ; it is not directed 
against the brothers, but toward the Father. 

And again, to pray saying, ‘‘Our bread,’’ sin- 
cerely—is that not inevitably to achieve the re- 
form of a certain traditional idea of ‘‘owner: 
ship’’? As ownership is a guarantee of personal 
liberty and the means of individual develop- 
ment, the disciples of Jesus Christ, should, con- 
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sequently, extend these benefits to all the sons of 
the Father. Whoever prays, ‘‘Our bread,’’ and 
eats to satisfy his hunger, must by that feel that 
his prayer is unfulfilled as long as all his broth- 
ers are not satisfied. Thence the conclusion that 
from the Christian point of view the supreme 
aim of social activity is not selfish profit but the 
good of the whole. Since the dying Savior be- 
queathed to us as a spiritual heritage this 
eleventh commandment: ‘‘Love ye one another 
as I have loved you,’’ it is plain that the normal 
basis of brotherly society will be the cooperation 
of hearts and wills, not the anarchical struggle 
for existence in the chaos of unlimited competi- 
tion—veritable civil war, generator of all for- 
elgn war. } 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE TO MEET IN 
NORTHWEST 


The next Annual Meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches will be held in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, December 8-10, 1926. The invitation to 
hold the gathering in Minneapolis was extended 
by the Minneapolis Council of Churches, 
through Rev. Irvin E. Deer, Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Special interest attaches to the holding of the 
meeting in Minneapolis, because this will be the 
first time the Annual Meeting of the Council . 
has been held in a city of the Northwest. 


The Executive Committee is made up of the 
official representatives named by the constituent 
denominations of the Council, who come from 
all parts of the country. The meeting of the 
Executive Committee is the occasion for consid- 
eration of major questions of policy and pro-— 
gram for the ensuing year. The Chairman of 
the Executive Committee is Bishop John M. 
Moore, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, Dallas, Texas. The Vice-Chairmen are: 
Rey. Clarence A. Barbour, of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. John? 
Baltzer, of the Evangelical Synod, St. Louis, 
Missouri ; and Rev. L. K. Williams, of the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 


a 


stopped and, 
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The Church and the People’s Play 


By Rev. M. Asusy JoNnEs 
Pastor, Ponce de Leon Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga. 


(Part of an address before a conference of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America) 


HERE comes to me a scene in the life of 
4 Jesus of Nazareth. He was teaching by the 


Sea of Galilee and a great multitude was listen- 


ing in breathless interest. He was talking about 
the highest ideals that challenged His own 
heart and mind—instilling His conception of 
that ideal consisting of earth, the Kingdom of 
Heaven—talking about the sacred relationship 
of man to man and man to God. In the very 
midst of what He was saying, suddenly He 
turning to His disciples, said, 


““These people are hungry,’’ and then human 


nature came back as it had done over and over 


again in all ages and said, ‘‘ Yes, send them away 


‘and let them go in the villages and let them buy 


bread.’’ And then this marvelous Teacher said, 
*“No, don’t send them away; you feed them,’’ 


revealing, it seems to me, an understanding of 


a fundamental fact of unity of the personality 


_ of the man, the dependence of His mind upon 
‘the body, the linking of the physical with the 
_ spiritual. 


If you are responsible at all for the 
spiritual welfare of a man, then you are equally 
responsible for the physical welfare on which 
it is dependent. ‘‘You feed them.’’ 

Reading that scene just the other day invol- 
untarily my own imagination took its flight 
across the centuries to a mountain city. It is 
eventide when the work of the day is finished. 


The tall office buildings and factories are pour- 


ing their human tide of tired workmen into the 
street. All day long they have been under the 


coercion of a rigid routine and conscious sense 
‘of responsibility and obligation. 
nerve and mind, stress and strain, in concentra- 


Muscle and 


tion upon the paths in which they have been 


driven by the compulsion of life to do their 


work, and now when the day is over, comes the 
relaxation, the unbending of the whole body and 
releasing of the mind; the escape from the sense 
of responsibility and fleeing from the coercion 
of the driving command. Nerve, muscle and 
mind are as keenly hungry and thirsty as the 
body for food or drink, for play, for re-creation. 
It seems to me that I can hear the Master stand- 
ing, as was His wont, in the very center of the 
heart-throb of life of the people, touching and 
teaching the multitude and saying with an in- 


finite pathos and sympathy, ‘‘These people are 


*hungry.’’ 


Oh, how long, how long have those 
who have called themselves His disciples been 
saying, ‘‘Send them away, let them go buy their 


_ playfood in the cities and villages of the land.’’ 


I am profoundly convinced that that Master 
whose servant I claim to be is saying with an 
ever-increasing emphasis on His words, ‘‘No, 
you feed them.”’ 

The Church has always believed that men are 
made perfect through suffering, but I have been 
wondering for a long time if the Church, with 
its emphasis upon character that is developed 
through the triumph over trials, has lost sight 
of another developing force in the human char- 
acter and whether we are not ready to ask if 
there is not a purifying power in laughter, if 
there is not a richness in play, if there is not a 
splendid development in recreation that should 
come in the leisure hours of men? And shall 
the Church forever stand like some smoking 
Sinai, the censor of the people, and spend its 
life in waring them against that which is wrong? 
The Church is never attractive and the Church 
is\never effective so long as she stands with a 
frown upon her face. 


Play is the very essence of life itself. The im- 
pulse is innate and divine. To my mind, any 
movement in the world, be it religious in name 
or not, that seeks for the development full and 
complete of the personality does a deadly sin to 
suppress the play impulse because it is choking 
an essential part of the personality. 

The time has come when the church instead of 
merely tolerating the play of the people should 
eagerly enter into all the programs and all the 
plans of a community that has for its object the 
using of the leisure hours of the people for 
vrowth and development in character. 


I am in sympathy with every program of the 
church itself that makes for play hours. I 
love to hear the laughter of the old folks as well 
as the young folks within my church building. 
The church that cannot reach with the human 
touch its people is a failure, 


And yet I am thinking of something larger 
than that. Play is spirit and does not run in 
denominational lines. Play is community life. 
I stand here this evening to salute you in the 
splendid enterprise that encircles all the people 
of this nation, not one left out ; in the democracy 
of your spirits, in the wide comprehensiveness of 
your plans, but above all to salute you as a com- 
rade in that imperishable, important and su- 
preme task of saving the leisure of America and 
turning it into a spiritual fruitage for our 
people. 
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New Type of Evangelism is Great Success 


HE churches of Baltimore have just enjoyed 
an inspiring experience in the Visitation 
Evangelism Campaign conducted in that city 
from February 14 to March 6, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. A. Earl Kernahan. The extension 
of the campaign and its benefits from a denom- 
inational to an interdenominational scope was 
in itself an example of the usefulness of local 
church federation in coordinating evangelistic 
interest. 

The city was divided into three approximately 
equal districts and one week devoted to each. 
Dr. Kernahan’s plan contemplates no public 
meetings. Except for preaching in perhaps half 
a dozen pulpits in the city, Dr. Kernahan ad- 
dressed only gatherings of pledged or prospect- 
ive visitors. During the weeks of preparation, 
participating pastors had been urged to organ- 
ize groups of visitors pledged to go two and two 
to call on the homes of families who, though not 
members, were in some associated relation with 
their respective congregations. The prospects 
ineluded parents of children attending Sunday 
school, occasional attendants, persons known to 
the ministers through various pastoral services, 
and persons who had belonged to the respective 
denominations in other cities. The workers were 
assigned to visit these prospects in teams of two 
each, and were asked to meet Dr. Kernahan each 
evening at dinner before their hours of calling. 

The plan worked out with extraordinary re- 
sults. During the three weeks of the campaign 
about 2,650 pledgés were signed declaring the 
allegiance of the signers to Jesus Christ and 
promising to join the churches of their-choice at 
an early date. In some cases the additions to the 
churches resulting from this effort have been 
more than fifty percent of the former member- 
ship, and in one case practically one hundred 
percent. In the judgment of persons long famil- 
iar with the religious life of the city this result 
in and of itself constituted a larger accession to 
the strength of organized Christianity in Bal- 
timore than had been derived from any previous 
evangelistic effort, although Baltimore has on 
_certain occasions spent many thousands of dol- 
lars on ‘‘mass evangelism.’’ 

Quite beyond this result is the remarkable 
effect registered in the lives of the large corps 
of visitors enlisted. Scores of men and women 
who never believed themselves capable of such 
service have discovered that they can, without 
embarrassment and with positive joy, invite their 
neighbors to stand out for Christ. In all the 
churches that have been influenced by this work 
pastors agree that the best part of the outcome 
is the working spirit which continues eager and 
aflame in the breasts of their people. 

The personality of Dr. Kernahan will be re- 
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membered by all participants in the canvass with 
affectionate admiration. His brotherly fashion 
of putting his shoulder to the wheel of every | 
effort along with all the rest was a gracious re- | 
; 
) 


“minder of the spirit of Him who came among 


2) 


His brethren as ‘‘One who serves.’’ With a very 
perfect mastery of what modern business psy- 
chologists would call ‘‘the principles of sales- 
manship’’ Dr. Kernahan nevertheless preserves 
an outlook and inlook far distant from the ma- 
terialistie temperament of a booster, and con- — 
stantly impresses all workers with their absolute 

and final dependence upon the Spirit of God. . 


TEACHING RELIGION THROUGH DRAMA 
-Retiaious Dramas, VoLuME II ($3.00) is due 
from The Century Co. soon after April 1. Like © 
its companion volume, RELIgious DRAmMas, 1924 — 
(Century Co., $2) it has been compiled by the — 
Committee on Drama of the Federal Council, © 
with a view to giving definite assistance to ~ 
churches seeking dramatic material which has 
distinct and valuable quality. The ten plays 
in Volume II are new to the reading public, only — 
two of them having been in print, and these ~ 
only in 1925. THe Quest Divine by Marshall 
N. Goold was given the prize in the religious 
drama contest conducted by the Committee in — 
1925. It isa dramatization of the Hosea-Gomer ~ 
story in blank verse, which carries with it a so- 
cial message of today. St. Cuaupia and THE 


‘ SHEPHERDS, also by Mr. Goold, offer fresh and 


beautiful arrangements of the Haster and 
Christmas messages, From across the sea, Mar- 
garet Cropper in Two Sines oF THE Door, trans- ~ 
lates that quaint flavor which is the old English 
church drama into something hauntingly lovely 
for a Christmas playlet. Tracy D. Mygatt in — 
THE SworD OF THE SAMURAI, has woven an in- — 
eident which occurred in Tokio the day the re- 
cent Immigration Bill was signed into a strong — 
plea for Christian tolerance and world fellow- 
ship. Esther Willard Bates has helped us to 
see in THE Two Tutkrves what real brotherhood 
should mean. Another Easter play, Tue Awa- — 
BASTER Box by Anna J. Harnwell and Isabelle 
J. Meaker brings the Easter message new mean- 
ing. Three short plays, WHITHER Gorst THOU? — 
by Carleton H. Currie who uses a crisis in the — 
life of Peter, At tHE Gate BEAUTIFUL by Harry 
Silvernale Mason who shows us the lame man 
with Peter and John, and Barassas by Dorothy 
Leamonn who throws the light and shadow of 
Calvary upon that robber chief, were written 
during the Summer School of Religious Drama — 
at Auburn, New York, held by the Committee 
in 1925Re": 
Ten new plays to read, to study and to give in © 
the church. Wayside parish or city communion 
will each find enrichment for its worship pro- 
gram in this anthology. 
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How American Christianity Can Help 
the Near East 


By Rev. Joun R. Voris, 
Associate General Secretary, Near East Relief 


MONG the greatest objectives open to the 
Protestants of America in the next decade 
is the establishment of vital friendships with the 


indigenous national churches of the Near East. 


\ 


or not at all. 


The gravest difficulty is the inhibiting preju- 
dices through which most American Christians 
look in that direction. 

It is so even with those earnest American 
Christians who have shown themselves most con- 
cerned for saving the lives of the boys and girls 
who have been gathered into Near East Relief 

‘orphanages. It never seems to occur to these 
kind hearts that they ought also to be concerned 
about the Churches with which these boys and 
girls will be associated after they have grown to 
manhood and womanhood. Religiously, the 
masses of the Near East will be influenced 
through their indigenous and historic churches, 
Protestant Churches in the Near 
East are significant primarily in the degree in 
which they have helped to form the minds of 
men influential in the old churches. 

This points to a new kind of missionary work, 
which promises only influence and counts noth- 
ing in the way of converts to Western sectarian 
allegiance. That makes another obstacle to hin- 
der its candid consideration as opportunity and 
duty. It is hard to rearrange the idea of mis- 
sionary success that has prevailed with Ameri- 
ean Protestants for a century. Yet it is cer- 
tainly no small thing simply to exercise influence 
when the forces to be influenced are such as those 
which these native churches of the Near Hast 
exercise. The Near Eastern countries will go 
the way their Churches lead—backward or for- 

_ward. 

Overtures for partnership with the Eastern 
Churches will involve no new fundamental pol- 
icy. At atime when foreign missions were un- 
consciously almost as strong for Americanizing 
the world as for evangelizing it, and when hard- 
ly anybody thought of carrying Christianity 
abroad without taking along the rigid patterns 
of denominationalism, the American Board at 
Boston announced deliberately that it wished to 
‘‘work with, rather than away from, the Eastern 
Churches.’? The Presbyterian Foreign Board 
adopted the same policy. No Protestant organi- 
zation among the Armenians was then contem- 
plated. And the formation later of a Protestant 


-eommunity in Anatolian Armenia and in Syria 


was not a repudiation of that first purpose. It 
was merely an expedient in the face of difficul- 
ties, for at that time Armenian prelates and 


a 


priests were not disposed to welcome the advent 
of the American missionaries nor any progres- 
sive suggestion from any source. For those, 
therefore, who did respond to the evangelical 
message which the Americans brought, separate 
congregations soon became inevitable, especially 
because the Turkish government would not tol- 
erate unattached Christians without a ‘‘church 
home.’’ But the spirit of catholicity in which 
these boards sent forth their messengers was not 
really disparaged by this temporary necessity of 
setting up a Protestant community. 

The Armenian Church, as it exists today, has 
the people in overwhelming mass. But the edu- 
cated minds are to be found chiefly in the Pro- 
testant congregations which have grown up 
around the mission schools. Thus the ancient 
Church has the people, but no young leadership 
to speak of. The isolated Protestant groups are 
full of potential leadership, but the masses are 
not there to be led. Plainly, something needs to 
be done to bring this power and these masses 
into correlation. 

As this situation impresses itself on the minds 
of younger Armenians who, because of their mis- 
sionary associations, have continued in Protest- 
ant relationships, one hopes there will be a dis- 
position growing among them to ally themselves 
with the venerable old Church of their nation. 
One would not wish them to stifle any convic- 
tion about religious reality—especially about 
the reality of personal Christian experience— 
which has come to them through their Protest- 
ant training. But personally I believe that such 
young men and women could go into the old 
Church of their fathers today without sacrifice 
of any part of the evangelical gospel—that they 
eould carry with them a fervor of spirit which 
would literally regenerate the immemorial for- 


_mularies of Eastern ritual, and could infuse into 


this splendid ancient organism the best impulses 
of modern social service and the best methods of 
modern religious education in a way that would 
speedily usher in a new day religiously in Hast- 
ern Christendom. And I wish our American 
mission boards would encourage them to do it. 

But a practical program of cooperation needs 
to be visualized. In such a program there should 
be the leadership, not only of the mission boards 
concerned and the National Episcopal Council, 
but also of the Federal Council, which now has 
a Committee on Eastern Churches. The Amer- 
ican interdenominational organizations now 
functioning in the Near Hast should be regarded 
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as important factors in the situation. These in- 
clude the Christian Associations, Near Hast Re- 
lief, American Bible Society, Church Peace 
Union, World’s Sunday School Association, and 
Christian Endeavor Union. 


One of the first needs to be met is the crea- - 


tion of religious education studies adapted to 
Gregorian and Greek Orthodox calendars and 
needs. Other very practical methods of a sim- 
ilar kind should be fostered. In addition, there 


Considerate Treatment of Aliens Urged 


ONSIDERATE treatment of aliens in this 
country is urged by the Administrative 
Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches. The statement, which was adopted 
March 12, sets forth its position in the matter 
as follows: 
‘‘In view ‘of the present discussion concern- 
ing a rigid surveillance of aliens now in this 
country and the proposed deportation of aliens 
who fail to comply with all the provisions for 
annual registration, the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America desires to express its appre- 
hension in regard to the proposals now before 
Congress, and to record its convictions concern- 
ing certain principles which we believe should 
cuide the United States in its treatment of 
aliens within its borders. 

‘While heartily agreeing that every proper 
effort should be made to curb the illegal entry 
of aliens, to promote respect for law by all in 
our midst, and to further the incorporation of 
aliens into our community life, we feel strongly 
that all steps which are taken to secure these 
ends should be free from any spirit of antago- 


MUSIC IN THE CHURCH 


National Music Week, which is scheduled for 
May 2-8, makes a special appeal to the Churches 
of the country, because of their interest In music 
as an important element in public worship. 

New publications for the aid of localities pre- 

‘paring their week’s program are now in press. 
One entitled ‘‘Suggestions for Music Week En- 
tertainments,’’ contains names of operettas and 
eantatas. Another entirely new issue will ap- 
pear bearing the title of ‘‘Special Sunday Serv- 
ice.’’ This publication outlines a complete 
service, 

A new ‘‘Guide for the Organization of Local 
Music Weeks’’ has already appeared. As has 
been the annual custom, a set of literature will 
be sent, free of charge, to any individual or local 
committee arranging for a Music Week, on re- 
quest to the National Music Week Committee, 
45 West 45th Street, New York City. 
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might well be the promotion of friendly rela- 
tionships by some outstanding churchman repre- 
senting the American Churches through the 
Federal Council. 

This is the first time that there has been an 
adequate opportunity for the fellowshipping 
of the Eastern Churches with our Churches. 
Churches of the East welcome and eagerly de- 
sire such cooperation. Close the door to the 
opportunity now, and it may never come again. 


nism toward aliens and from any features which 
will be humiliating to them. Our nation should 

guard with the utmost care against affronting 
those of alien birth. Any law which aims to safe- 

guard the nation from anti-social influences, but 
which in practice makes aliens residing in Amer-— 
ica feel that they have been subjected to annoy- 
ing espionage or unjust discriminations, would — 
defeat the very ends which it is designed to 

serve. It would create an attitude of ill-will © 
toward our government, rather than an attitude 

of friendly confidence.’’ 

Another resolution adopted by the Adminis- 
trative Committee at the same meeting is con-— 
cerned with safeguarding aliens from abuses of 
the deportation law. The resolution is as fol- 
lows: ‘4 

‘“Resolved, by the Administrative Committee 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, that, in its judgment, laws dealing 
with the deportation of aliens should provide 
adequate checks on mere routine procedures in 
order to prevent, as far as possible, the tragedy — 
of having people railroaded out of the country 
who have a legal right to residence.”’ 


INCARNATING CHRISTIAN UNITY 


The Church of the Holy Communion in New 
York, established three-quarters of a century 
ago by William Augustus Muhlenberg as a 
‘‘house of prayer for all people,’’ celebrated — 
Founder’s Day Sunday, March 14, by a service 
in the interest of Christian cooperation and 
unity. Several national interdenominational 
bodies were represented by delegations, and the ~ 
sermon was preached by Rev. Charles 8S. Mac- 
farland, General Secretary of the Federal Coun- — 
cil of the Churches. 

The present pastor, Dr. Henry Mottet, grew — 
up as a boy in the church, and has been its 
pastor for over fifty years. An endowment was 
obtained by him, securing the permanency of 
this downtown church which now contemplates — 
the erection of a large women’s hotel and com- 
munity house, in addition to its many other in- 
stitutional features. 
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Peace Cannot Be Secured through Force 


By Senator Wiuuiam BH. Borag, 


(We have differed seriously with Senator Borah, both in his opposition to the World Court 
and in his conception—erroneous, as tt seems to us—of the League of Nations as a “‘vast mili- 
tary organization.’’ Both of these international agencies seem to us, in practice, to place their 
reliance upon that public opinion in which Senator Borah so firmly believes. In any case we 
are glad to reprint certain trenchant paragraphs from his address in the Senate on January 27. 


—Editors.) 


\ 
I AM opposed to the recognition of the right 
to employ force against a sovereign nation 
in any contemplated plan of peace. To bring 
together under a plan of peace a number of na- 
tions having great military power, which plan 
recognizes the right of the combination to em- 
_ ploy force against a sovereign state, must result 
either in the establishment of arbitrary power 
’ world-wide, and the suppression of all freedom 
and of all independence, or it must result in 
war, and the breakdown of the organization. 


The employment of force in the execution of 
_ the judgment of a court of international justice 
is, therefore, to my mind, the most vital prob- 
' lem connected with this discussion. It goes not 
_ only to the structure of this court but it reaches 
‘down to the fundamental question of how we 
shall establish tribunals or organizations which 
' may effectuate peace. I am going to discuss this 
subject today, not alone as it bears upon the 
particular tribunal with which we are now con- 
cerned, but as it relates to any attempt to build 
‘up any kind of plan or structure for peace. 


When I say the employment of force, I mean 
_ the employment of force against a sovereign na- 
tion as distinguished from the use or employ- 
ment of force against individuals by the state 
itself ; that is, against its own citizens. The for- 
_mer means war, and any plan or scheme for 
. peace which rests at last upon the employment 
_ of force against a sovereign state is simply, what- 
ever its name may be, a military alliance. You 
can call it peace, but it is not peace, and never 
can be. It is, in the end, military despotism. 
_ When the fathers came together for the pur- 
pose of framing the Constitution of the United 
States, they had to deal with thirteen sovereign 
states, and they were sovereign at that time in 
_ their pride, in their feelings, in their strength. 
_ They were as sensitive to their sovereign rights 
as perhaps any nation in the world is today. 
- But the fathers had to deal with the subject, 
and they proposed to submit the controversies 
arising between the sovereign states, or sovereign 
nations as we might call them, to judicial deter- 
mination. They therefore provided, or proposed 
to provide, that a sovereign state might sue 
another sovereign state, and bring that other 
sovereign state into court for the determination 
of the controversy. Immediately the question 
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arose ag to what they would do with a judgment 
after it was rendered. Who would execute the 
judgment? There the question was raised, as 
it is raised today, what would a judgment of the 
court be worth if there were no power, no army, 
no navy to enforce it. 

One of the most brilliant members of the con- 
vention said it would be utterly futile. Here the 
fathers faced, so far as I know, for the first time 
in the history. of the world, the question of 
whether they would employ force to execute a 
judgment of a judicial tribunal against a sov- 
ereign state. They decided it in accordance 
with their reputation for wisdom and foresight, 
which they then established and which will live 
throughout all history. Mr. Madison said that, 
when he first thought over the proposition, he 
was of the opinion that they would have to auth- 
orize the use of force against a sovereign state. 
But, according to the language of the debate, 
Mr, Madison observed that the more he reflected 
on the use of force the more he doubted the prac- 
ticability, the justice, and the efficacy of it, when 
applied to people collectively and not individ- 
ually. A Union of States containing such in- 
gredients seemed to provide for its own de- 
struction. 

The boldest step ever taken by any body of 
men in favor of peace between sovereign states 
or sovereign nations, in favor of substituting 
law between governments for violence and force, 
was the step which the fathers took when they 
said that they would rest the execution of judg- 
ments against a state upon the power of public 
opinion. What has been the result? We have 
had some eighty judgments rendered against 
sovereign states, and with the exception of one, 
in part, they have all either been accepted by the 
states or, as might be said, enforced by the power 
of public opinion. Even at this late day, strong 
as we are as a Union, and united as we are as a 
people, who can think of what might follow 
should the Government of the United States call 
out an armed force to enforce a judgment 
against a State of the Union? It would be, as 
Madison said, war. Upon one side would be 
allied some States and upon the other side other 
States. It would be civil war, and the Union 
would be involved. 

The difficulty is in so framing a law and a 
court under such law that nations will be willing 
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to submit their cause, in the first instance, to 
judicial determination, Once it is submitted 
and argued, rare, indeed, will be the instances in 
which the defeated litigant will refuse to abide, 
and these instances in which they refuse to abide 
by the judgment are the instances in which force 
would mean war. 


I do not believe that the only commanding 
power in the world is that of military force. I 
think the power of public opinion with reference 
to matters upon which public opinion may oper- 
ate, such as a trial and judgment of a court, will 
nine times out of ten be far more effective than 
the employment of military force. 


I know how this belief that force must always 
be in the background, always be subject to call, 
has come to permeate the beliefs of men every- 
where. It is all but universal among those who 
deal with international questions. Its futility 
for peace has been proven a thousand times, but 
it still prevails. There are no words to describe 
and no philosophy to explain this superstitious 
idolatry of force. Governments make treaties 
in which they agree, under certain conditions, to 
employ force, to send armies and navies, to sac- 
rifice treasure and life, and no one stops to ask: 


Will the contracting powers keep their promise; 
who will see that they execute their pledge? It 
is all taken for granted. 

On the other hand, when governments make 
treaties, or propose to make treaties, in which 


_ they agree to submit their controversies to the 


decision of a court and abide the judgment 
thereof, immediately the question is asked: Who 
will enforce the judgment; where is your army 
and your navy to carry the decree into effect? 
As a matter of fact, it is precisely the same thing 
behind and back of both treaties—the solemn 
pledge of the nation, only that and nothing more. 
In one instance there is the honor of the nation — 
to send an army. In the other instance, there is — 
the honor of the nation to abide by the judgment 
of a court. We find no difficulty in relying upon 
the former pledge. We utterly distrust the lat- 
ter. It is another manifestation of that wicked, 
persistent distrust of human nature which comes 
down to us from the days when governments 
were founded upon force and the people had no 
voice. Fix the machinery of government and 
the plans for peace so that public opinion may 
operate, so that the average man and woman 
may have a voice, and the judgments of your 
courts will be respected. 


Following Up the Stockholm Conference 


vay MESSAGE issued by the American mem- 
bers of the Continuation Committee of the 
Universal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work summarizes the significance of the Con- 
ference as follows: 

‘“Among the many causes for gratitude which 
the Conference presents, we would call attention 
especially to these three : 

““T. That, for the first time since the separa- 
tion of East and West, the Churches of the 
Greek Orthodox Communion have met on equal 
terms with their Protestant fellow-Christians of 
Europe, Great Britain and the United States to 
consider their common responsibility for the ap- 
plication of the principles of Christ to the world 
of today. 

“TT. That, after full and frank ‘discussion, 
the official representatives of more than one hun. 
dred Christian communions from forty-four dif- 
ferent countries have definitely broken with the 
doctrine that there is a different standard of 
morality for the individual and for the state, 
and have accepted their obligations as Chris. 
tians to bring the principles of Jesus Christ to 
bear upon all the relations of life, economically, 
socially and internationally. 

““TIT, That, through the Stockholm Confer- 
ence, a Continuation Committee has been 
brought into existence which will be able to 
serve as a medium of continued intercommuni- 
cation between the Churches they represent 
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and to arrange, if deemed expedient, for future 
conferences of the same kind.’’ 

At a dinner given by the Continuation Com- 
mittee of the Stockholm Conference at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York, on February 2, addresses 
dealing with the Conference and with the way 
in which it should be followed up in order to 
make the largest contribution to the religious — 
life of the world were made by Rev. H. R. Pfat- 
teicher, Mrs. D. Everett Waid, Dr. 8. Parkes 
Cadman and Father Paul Bertie Bull of Eng- 
land, all of whom had been present at Stock-— 
holm last summer. Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, the 
General Secretary, stated that it would be the 
policy of the Continuation Committee not to 
build up an independent organization in this 
country, but to rely upon the Federal Council 
of the Churches and associated bodies for ecar-— 
rying forward the spirit and ideals of the Con- 
ference. 


BRITISH LEADERS INVITED 

At a meeting of the Committee on Interchange 
of Preachers and Speakers between the 
Churches of America, Great Britain and 
France, held on February 17, it was voted to 
invite Miss Lucy Gardner and Sir Murray 
Hyslop, both of England, to visit America as 
guests of the Committee in November of this 
year. It was also agreed to invite the Bishop of 
Winchester and Rev. Arthur Pringle for ee 
autumn of 1927. 
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How a Welshman Views American Church Life 


N his return to Cardiff, Rev. Gwilym Davies 

published a pamphlet relating his exper- 
iences in the United States, in connection with 
his presentation of the Welsh Memorial on 
World Peace to the Federal Council of the 
Churches. Referring to the gathering in De- 
troit, on December 10, 1925, Mr. Davies said: 


‘‘Nothing could have excelled the gracious- 
ness and the felicity of Dr. Speer’s speech in 
reply. He expressed the genuine appreciation 
of the Federal Council of America for the beau- 
tiful act of international friendship on the part 
of Wales. ‘I believe,’ he said, ‘that the time will 
come when the prayer of this Memorial from 
Wales will be answered and its prophecy will be 
fulfilled.” And it was, perhaps, that sentence 
‘which received the cheer of the evening. 


“It was obvious that there could be no taint 
of propaganda about a Memorial, the expenses 


of which had been raised by public subscription. 
They were really impressed with the idea that 
Welsh people should have been willing to sub- 
scribe and send over a representative merely to 
acquaint the Churches of America with the 
standpoint of the Churches of Wales on Inter- 
national Peace.’’ 

As to the impression made by the interde- 
nominational movement, Mr. Davies wrote: 

‘‘A visit to the Headquarters of the Federal 
Council in New York is to see what America can 
do in interdenominational organization. Great 
Britain has nothing of the same kind which ap- 
proaches it in its resources and in its range. 
It is the common ground for the social activities 
of twenty-eight Protestant bodies with an ap- 
proximate membership of more than twenty 
millions; it is the laboratory in which the 
Churches of America are seeking collectively for 
the solution of difficult problems.’’ 


Women and the Church 


By Cuarissa H. SPENCER 


(A Joint Committee, representing the Cowncil of Women for Home Missions, the Federation 


~ of Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions and the Federal Council of the Churches, is making 
a study of the place of women and women’s work in the Church. Miss Spencer, whose services 
have been loaned by the National Board of the Y. W.C. A. to direct the study, in cooperation 
with the Federal Council’s Research Department, indicates its spirit in the following statement) 


, NE thinks with reverence of the modest be- 
ginnings of women’s united efforts in Chris- 
tian work in this country; of those first mission- 
ary societies with their quaint names which 
sprang up at the beginning of the nineteenth 
eentury and which laid the foundation for the 
splendid work which the women’s boards of 
home and foreign missions are doing today. But 
women have traveled a long distance in the de- 
‘velopment of their interests, even since the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. Many ave- 
nues of work are open to them now which were 
closed to their grandmothers, and the Church 
has serious rivals bidding for their time and 
their service. 

<A great deal of the work which women have 
done in the Church in the past has been in the 
“kitchen department’? or in the nature of 
“Janitor service’’—to quote from the answers 
of two women to one of our questionnaires. Some 
of them have been famous for their culinary skill, 
as was the case of the woman whose son is said 
to have confessed that he himself was not a 
church member but that his mother had been 
for thirty years the champion coffee-maker in 
the church to which she belonged. 

~ We do not despise the days of ‘‘kitchen de- 
partments,’’ ‘‘janitor service,’’ or ‘‘champion 
coffee-making’’ any more than we do the days 
of the ‘‘Boston Female Society for the Promo- 


q 


tion and Diffusion of Christian Knowledge’’ or 
the ‘‘New Hampshire Female Cent Society.’’ 
These are all milestones on the pathway which 
is leading women out into a fuller service in the 
Church. But milestones should not be resting 
places but incentives and encouragements to the 
traveler to press on to his goal. So these various 
phases in the evolution of women’s work in the 
Church should not be the only form which their 
service can take, but should help to prepare 
them for larger responsibility and greater lead- 
ership. 


CLOSER COOPERATION WITH HOME 
MISSIONS COUNCIL 
One of the chief issues discussed at the annual 
meetings of the Home Missions Council and the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, in St. 
Louis, at the end of January, concerned the 
plans for a closer combination of the forces of 
these two interdenominational home missionary 
organizations and the Federal Council of the 
Churches. During the past year, a joint com- 
mittee, representing the three bodies, has been 
studying the question with the utmost care, and 
has agreed unanimously upon a plan which 
was presented to the three bodies. It has now 
been approved in general substance by each of 
them, and referred to the denominational mis- 
sionary boards for their ratification. 
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National Conference on Religious Journalism 


hits: present problems of religious journalism 
will be the subject of two days discussion by 
the editors of religious journals and others who 


are interested in the problems confronted by. 


religious publications today, to be held in the 
early summer, probably at the end of June. 
Definite announcement of time and place will 
be made in the next issue of the BULLETIN. The 
conference will be held under the auspices of 
the Editorial Council of the Religious Press, 
which functions as a committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches. The Chairman of the 
Editorial Council is Rev. Paul 8. Leinbach, 
Editor of the Reformed Church Messenger, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Among the items which it is expected will be 
thoroughly discussed, are the following: 


I. Raison d’Etre of the Religious Press. 
1. What justification is there for: 
a. The denominational paper? 
b. The undenominational paper? 
2. How far does religious material in secular per- 
iodicals meet the need for a chronicle and inter- 
pretation of religious life? 


II. Creating Interest in the Religious Press. 

1. How to get the denominational assemblies and 
conferences to recognize the religious press as part 
of their definite responsibility. 

How to get pastors and laymen to appreciate the 
value of the religious press. 

Should theological seminaries be expected to deal 
with the problem in connection with pastoral 
training? 

III. The Relation of\the Religious Press to the Church. 


wo of 


A CAMPAIGN OF PERSEVERANCE 


The Federal Council’s Committee on Finan- 
cial and Fiduciary Matters is cooperating with 
the Council of Church Boards of Education in 

‘‘Campaigen of Perseverance,’’ which means a 
long and steady movement for permanent funds 
for all kinds of educational institutions in the 
country, or under the control and patronage of 
the American people. The term ‘‘educational’’ 
is used in a broad sense, recognizing that most 
functions of the Chureh are educational, and 
that most organizations, such as the Y. M. C. A., 
the Y. W. C. A., the Boy Scouts and the Girl 
Scouts employ chiefly educational methods. 

In the way of helpfulness, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Financial and Fiduciary Mat- 
ters has been enrolled as an Associate Secretary 
of the Council of Church Boards of Education, 
and is contributing each month an article on the 
subject to Christian Education, the organ of 
the Council. The article in the February issue 
is entitled ‘‘Funds for the Future’’ and the one 
in the March number ‘‘Prolonging Personality 
Through Benevolence.’’ Persons interested may 
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1. The comparative values of official and of inde- 7 

pendent religious journals. 

2. Relation to the boards and organizations of the 

Church and to other agencies of Christian propa- — 

ganda. 

IV. The Character of the Publication. 

1. What do the people want in a religious paper? 

How about the material which the people may not 

want, but which enlightened leadership feels they 
ought to have? 

2. Can the same periodical serve both ministers and 
laymen? Which is the more important constit- 
uency ? 

3. Should controversial subjects, theological or ec- 
clesiastical or social, be dealt with? If so, how? 

4, What special departments should a rie 
publication maintain? 

V. Financial Problems of the Religious Press. ; 

1. Is it possible today to sustain the religious press 
without the support of other income than that 
from subscriptions and advertising? 

2. The advantages and handicaps of having relig- 
ious journals subsidized by the denomination. 

3. Is it wise or possible to build up special endow- 
ments or other funds to sustain the religious 
press? 

VI. Advertising in the Religious Press. 

1. Why do not the advertising agencies make more 
extensive use of the religious press? ; 

2. Is it possible to educate them to a larger appre- 
ciation of its value? 

3. Is any plan of joint rates or of joint promotion 
of the advertising interests of a group of religious 
papers practicable? 
VII. Methods of Increasing Circulation. 
1. Securing the Cooperation of Pastors. 
2. Field Agents. 
3. ‘Church Paper Day.’’ 
VIII. What Can be Done by United Action to Bene- 
fit Religious Journalism? 


procure copies of the magazine and of the spe- 
cial literature already published. by applying to 
the Committee. 

Many trust companies, banks which have 
fiduciary powers, life insurance underwriters 
and lawyers are cooperating in this movement. 


DR. CADMAN’S ANNIVERSARY 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the pastorate 
of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, the President of the 
Federal Council of the Churches, at the Central 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn, has been 
the subject of widespread comment and discus- 
sion in the press of Greater New York. Con- 
gratulations have come to him from hundreds of 
distinguished leaders in the religious and na- 
tional life, including President Coolidge and the 
governors of several states. Jewish rabbis and 
Catholic priests have also joined in expressions 
of the heartiest goodwill. At the service in ree-— 
ognition of Dr, Cadman’s anniversary, Dr. Mac- 
farland, as General Secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches, brought greetings in 
behalf of the Council’s wide constituency. ; 


Marcu-Aprin, 1926 


CHURCH FEDERATION AND COUNCIL 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION GET 
TOGETHER 
(Continued from page 18.) 


don Federation of Churches, February 7 has 
been set apart as ‘‘Family Sunday’’ when each 
household is urged to attend the church for re- 
consecration and dedication. A somewhat sim- 
ilar plan has been followed in the Detroit, Mich- 
igan, Council of Churches, in what has been 
called a ‘‘Family Crusade’’ extending through 
January as a part of the pre-Haster evangelistic 
program. Special meetings were held in schools 
as well as in churches, in the interest of empha- 
sizing the significance of the home for religious 
education. 
LENTEN EvANGELISTIC PROGRAMS 


No feature of community cooperation is more 
widespread and successful than the public meet- 
ings which are held during the pre-EHaster period 
in the interest of evangelism or deepening of the 
spiritual life. In Chicago, for example, noon- 
day services were held in the Chicago Temple in 
the heart of the Loop every noon except Satur- 

day and Sunday for two weeks, with a Good 
Friday service from 12 to 3. 

In Cleveland, noonday services were held in 
Keith’s Theatre and in the Old Stone Church in 
the Public Square, during the week beginning 
March 15, with distinguished speakers brought 
from various parts of the country. The Ohio 
Theatre has also been the scene of meetings 
held throughout the entire month of March with 
one outstanding speaker giving an address each 
day for a week. 

In St. Louis’ Central Theatre services were 
held at noonday for three weeks beginning 
March 15th, together with other gatherings in 
the evening in various sections of the city. These 
are only typical illustrations of the way in 
which, by. concerted action, hosts of people are 
reached who ordinarily would attend no reli- 
gious service. 


Growine INTEREST IN WOMEN’S WORK 


The rapid increase of interest in the participa- 
tion of women in the work of local councils has 
led to plans for holding a special conference on 
women’s interdenominational work. This will 
occur in connection with the Annual Meeting of 
the Association of Executive Secretaries of State 
and Local Federations of Churches. It is sched- 
uled to be held in Cleveland on June 2, the day 
preceding the opening of the meeting of execu- 
tive secretaries, The Council of Women for 
Home Missions and the Federation of Woman’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions are cooperating in 
holding the gathering. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, Mrs. H. A. Wilson has 

been added to the executive staff of the Federa- 
tion of Churches as an associate secretary. 


¥ , 


FOR CHURCHES AS WELL AS NATIONS 


Under the heading, ‘‘The Lost Word—‘Fed- 
eralism,’’’ Mr. J. L. Garvin, writing on politi- 
cal issues in the London Observer for August 
10th, makes some observations which are sug- 
gestive for Churches as well as nations. He 
says: 

‘*Federalism is the wisest political word of all 
the ages, as the United States and Switzerland 
show. The wider adoption of federalism in Eu- 
rope would have prevented the Great War. Only 
the extension of the same principle in Europe 
ean establish by degrees the true peace. For 
ignoring the principle of deliberate, construc- 
tive federalism we shall pay more and more in 
India—which needs that principle more than 
any region in the world—as we are paying in 
Ireland. Men will be driven to return to these 
conceptions, though perhaps not until after our 
petty-and distracted day when exaggerated na- 
tionalism and elass-mania are the curse of man- 
kind; and all these maladies have their chief ori- 
gin either in a false vision of material possibili- 
ties, or in the mechanical rancour of partisan 
prejudice, or in racial vanities both morbid and 
grotesque.’’ 


VIEWED FROM THE OTHER SIDE 


In one of his widely-read news-letters, Albert 
Dawson, of London, begins his discussion of the 
need for an ‘‘Anglo-American Peace Propa- 
ganda,’’ with the following significant words: 

““Hatred of war could not be stronger any- 
where than it is in Great Britain, but efforts to 
secure permanent world peace are not at the 
present time so well organized and vocal here 
as in the United States. We admire, we are 
grateful for the propaganda of the Federal 
Council and other bodies; some of us ardently 
wish that similar work was being done in this 
country on the same scale.’’ 


By Lynn Harold Hough. 


Evangelical Humanism. 


Abingdon Press. 


One of the most gifted and thoughtful preachers 
of today makes a penetrating analysis of the type 
of religious experience known as evangelicalism 
and of its relations to humanism. As an appraisal 
of the permanent and fundamental significance of 
evangelical Christianity, as well as of its limitations 
and of the way in which it supplements and is sup- 
plemented by the Greek view of life, this book is 
almost matchless. Written in a popular, non-tech- 
nical style, it at the same time reveals true schol- 
arship. No one who wishes to understand the 
moral and religious trends of the modern world 
can afford to overlook this discussion. 
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Christianity—Which Way? 
Nickerson. Century Co. 
In a historical review of the great developments 

that have taken place in the Church, the author in- 
terprets some of the major problems of religious 
thought today. Under the heads of the Church 
Courageous, the Church Imperial, and the Church 
Divided, he discusses the significance of the Apos- 
tolic period, the Roman Church and Protestantism. 
The final chapter on the Church Expectant is a 
frank, masterful summary of our present situation. 
The chief thesis is that the dissensions in Chris- 
tianity have come from putting forward something 
else than Christlikeness as the true test whether 
one is a Christian. “Unity will come when a suffi- 
cient number of us have learned oe Christianity 
really is.’ 


By Charles Sparrow 


Religious Education Through Story-Telling. By 
Katherine D. Cather. Abingdon Press. 


A helpful discussion of the way in which the story 
can be used effectively im helping children to come 
into the best forms of religious experience, with 
practical suggestions as to methods and types of 
stories to be used. 


Where Evolution and Religion Meet. By John M. 
Coulter and Merle C. Coulter. Macmillan. 
Two distinguished scientists, in the field of 


botany, make a distinct contribution to the prolific 
literature on the relation of religion and science. 
They reveal science and religion as in no sense 
foes, but as allies in the interpretation of human 
destiny. Expert in their own field, these scientists 
show equally a deep religious insight, combining in 
their own persons the best that each has to offer to 
the enrichment of life. 


Icarus, or the Future of Science. By Bertrand Rus- 


sell) ESP: Dutton & Co: 


Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 


Haldane E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Companion volumes presenting sharply divergent 
philosophies of life. Bertrand Russell paints the 
despairing picture of the universe which is to be 
expected from one who holds that matter says the 
final word. Science, he thinks, will be used to pro- 
mote the power of dominant groups and do little 
in the end for the social good. Professor Haldane 
portrays a hopeful universe, moving through scien- 
tific discovery to a happy destiny. It is an illumi- 
nating contrast of the conflict between the two 
age-long conceptions of life. 


By. Bas 


A Short History of International Intercourse. By 
C. Delisle Burns. Oxford University Press. 


A fruitful attempt to show how civilization has 


developed out of the peaceful cooperation of peo- 


ples. By emphasizing the good influence which one 
nation has had upon others, the author converts 
history from an affair of nationalism to the record 
of the growth of the common life of humanity. Be- 
ginning with the recovery after the Dark Ages, the 
movement toward peaceful international inter- 
course is traced through the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, the Enlightenment and the Industrial 
Revolution to the World War. 


The Poetry Cure. By Robert Haven Schauffler. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 

An anthology collected by an American poet for 
the purpose of ministering to our varying moods. 
Poems of Laughter, of Reassurance, of Sympathy: 
and Courage and of Comfort are presented under 
such clever headings as “Mental Cocktails,” “Seda- 
tives for Impatience,’ “For Hardening of the 
Heart,” “Stimulants for a Faint Heart,” and “Ano- 
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- holds, public opinion does not express itself. U 


William Robertson Nicoll. 


‘Treaty. 


dynes for Sorrow.” To one who wants po ti 
served up in tabloid form, it will be a useful bo 


Conflict Between Liberty and Equality. By Art ht 
Twining Hadley. Houghton Mifflin Co 


President Hadley wants a party formed for cor 
stitutional liberty. Under our present system, h 


this party system, the contact between Cong 
and public opinion is very slight. The volume is 
illuminating evaluation of the progress of A 
can institutions and when we read it in the light 
our present situation in Washington, we are r 
to join President Hadley’s party for constituti 
liberty. 


By T. H. Darlow. Dor 

The biography of this unique man will be 
comed, revealing as it does his versatility and at 1 
same time, at least at points, his depth as human 
journalist, editor, publisher, mystic, theologian 
politician. The romance as well as the producti 
ness of his life make the volume readable as well a 
instructive and inspiring. 


My Education and Religion. By George A. Gor ic 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


A volume of reminiscences rather than an o 
nary biography, and yet revealing the rich pers: 
ality, characteristic humor, and profundity 
thought of Dr. Gordon. 


The Life of Abraham Lincoln. By William E. Ba 
ton. Merrill. 


Dr. Barton has not only discovered and discloam 
much that was new in the record of Lincoln, bu 
has clarified some obscurities and has given so 
new conceptions. To be sure, he dispels some tra 
tions that were popular. Dr. Barton character 
ically determines for us some issues which mi 
seem to be beyond any exact decision, but ft 
lends interest to his volume as an interpretati 
Considerable of the material, while new and some 
what interesting, is not particularly vital. ‘ 


Increase Mather. By Kenneth B. Murdock. 
vard University Press. 


This volume, telling the story of the first Am 
ican-born president of Harvard College, emp! 
sizes the progressive, intellectual, liberal side 
New England Puritanism. It corrects many tra 
tional errors and brings back to life a living stor 
and a statement of principles not unneeded at 
present moment. 


The Life of Henry B. Wright. 
Jr. Association Press. 


It is to be hoped that this volume will find it 
way into the hands of multitudes of students. 
is the story of a man of profound fidelity, ch 
culture, personal persuasiveness and simplicity 
living, who became a tremendous force in the live 
that he touched mainly because of his sincerity a 
earnestness. It sets forth the power of what 
may term unselfish ambition. As a story in religi 
experience, it is touching and persuasive. For 
nately the story is told by an author who, 
clear, has not simply been a faithful historian, | 
who himself has been influenced by this contagi 
personality. . 


Progress and the Constitution. By Newton I 
Baker. Scribner’s. , a 


An interesting but rather incoherent discussion ¢ 
the Constitution, as affecting political institut 
including the Senate and the Presidency, indus 
and foreign relations. Its chief interest is its 
cussion of the President, the Senate and the Pe 


By George Stewart 


